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CHAPTER I. 

«T X THAT is the reason that that 
V V woman is permitted to behave 
towards us as she does?" 

Irene closes the diningroom door with a 
slam as she speaks, and, as she turns to con- 
front him again, Oliver Ralston sees that the 
pallor that overspread her features at the 
housekeeper's insulting speech has given way 
to a rosy flush of anger. 

"Indeed I cannot teil you, Mrs. Mor- 
daunt : I have asked myself the same 
question for years past, but never been able 
to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion. But 
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you are trembling : pray sit down — this 
scene has overcome you." 

<c Overcome me ! How could it do eise 
but overcome me? I have not been used to 
see servants assume the place of mistresses ; 
and I feel, since I have come to Fen Court, 
as though the world were turned upside 
down. Mr. Ralston, do you know that that 
woman occupies one of the best rooms in 
the house ?" 

" I know it well ! I was sent back to 
school once, in the midst of my holidays, 
for having had the childish curiosity to walk 
round it." 

" That she lies in bed tili noon," con- 
tinues Irene, " and has her breakfast carried 
up to her: that she does nothing here to 
earn her living, but speaks of the house 
and servants as though they were her own 
property — 
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" I can well believe it." 

"And that she has actually refused to 
receive any Orders from me." 

" Not really /" exclaims Oliver Ralston, 
earnestly. 
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" Really and truly !" 

" And what did my uncle say to 

it r 

"That I had better give my orders to 
the cook instead !" 

There is silence between them for a 
few minutes, tili Irene goes on passion- 
ately, 

"I could not bear it — I would not bear 
it — if it were not for Philip. But he is the 
very best and kindest man in the world, and 
I am sure he would prevent it if he could» 
Sometimes, Mr. Ralston, I have even fancied 
that he is more afraid of Quekett than any 
of us." 

" It is most extraordinary," muses Oliver, 
" and unaccountable. That there is a 
mystery attached to it I have always 
believed, for the most Quixotic devotion to 
a father's memory could hardly justify a man 
in putting up with insult from his inferiors. 
Why, even as a child, I used to remark 
the difference in my uncle's behaviour 
towards me when Quekett was away. 
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His manner would become quite affec- 
tionate." 

" Doesn't she like you, then?" 

" She hat es me, I believe." 

"But why?" 

Ci I have not the least idea, unless it is that 
boys are not easily cowed into a deferential 
manner, and Mrs. Quekett has always stood 
greatly on her dignity. Do you not see 
how frightened Aunt Isabella is of 
her ?" 

<c Indeed I do. I waylaid her, only 
yesterday, going up to the old woman's 
room with the newspapers, that had but just 
arrived by the morning's post. I took them 
all back again. c Not to-day's, if you please, 
Isabella/ I said. C I should think yester- 
day 's news was quite fresh enough for the 
servant's hall/ c Oh ! but Mrs. Quekett 
has always been accustomed/ she began — 
you know her funny way — but I had mine 
in the end. And Philip said I was right. 
He always does say so when I appeal 
to him. But why can't he get rid of her? 1 
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" Why, indeed ! Perhaps there is some 
clause attached to the conditions 01 which 
he holds the property, of which we know 
nothing. I suppose it will all come to light 
some day. Discussion is futile." 

"And I am not sure that it is right," 
replies Irene, blushing. cc Perhaps I should 
not have spoken as freely as I have, but 
I was much annoyed. Whatever Colonel 
Mordaunt's reasons may be for keeping 
Mrs. Quekett, I am sure of one thing — 
that they are good and just, for he is of too 
upright and honourable a character to 
lend his hand to anything that is 
wrong." 

" My uncle is a happy man to have 
so staunch a defender in his absence," 
says Oliver, admiringly. 

cc If his wife does not defend him, who 
shall?" she says; "but all thiö time I am 
forgetting that you have had no refresh- 
ment, Mr. Ralston* What a careless hostess 
you must think me. Now, confess that you 
have had no dinner. 1 
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"Well,- none that deserves that name, 
certainly." 

c< I thought so ; but what can you expect, 
if you go and stay at a wretched hovel like the 
'Dog and Fox?' Let us see what the 
Court larder can produce," ringing the bell. 
" At all events, Mrs. Quekett shall not balk 
us of our supper." 

She Orders the table to be spread, and in a 
very short time a substantial repast is placed 
before them, to which they sit down together, 
banishing the subject of Mrs, Quekett by 
mutual consent, until the Colonel shall return 
again, and chatting on such topics as are more 
consistent with their youth and relative 
positions. 

At eleven o'clock the carriage wheels are 
heard grating on the gravelled drive, and 
Irene Starts to her feet joyfully. 

"Here he is," she cries. "Now we 
will have this matter set right for us." 

Oliver also rises, but does not appear so 
confident: on the contrary, he remains in 
the background until the first salutations 
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between Mrs. Mordaunt and the returning 
party are over. Then his uncle catches 
sight of him. 

" Holloa ! whom have we here ? Why, 
Oliver," — with the slightest shade of annoy- 
ance passing- over his face — " I had no idea 
you intended Coming down so soon. Why 
didn't you say so in your letter ? When did 
you arrive ?" 

But his wife gives him no time to have his 
questions answered. 

"Now, are you not pleased?" she ex- 
claims. " Have I not done right? I met this 
gentleman in the shrubbery, Philip, smoking 
— all by himself ; and, when I found he was 
your nephew, and was actually staying at 
that dirty little c Dog and Fox,' — fancy 
sleeping in that hole — I gave him an 
invitation to Fen Court on the spot, and 
made him come back with me. Now, 
wasn't I right ? — say so !" — with her face 
in dangerous proximity to the ColoneFs. 

cc Of course you were right, my darling — 
you always are," he replies, kissing her ; " and 
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I am very glad to see Oliver here. Have 
you — have you seen old Quekett ?" he con- 
tinues, in rather a dubious tone, turning 
to his nephew. 

But Irene again interferes. 

"Seen her, Philip — I should think we had 
seen her, and heard her into the bargain. 
She has been so horribly rüde to us." 

Colonel Mordaunt's face flushes. 

c< Rüde ! I hope not ! Perhaps you mis- 
interpreted what she said, Irene. You are 
rather apt to take offence in that quarter, 
you know, young lady." 

<c I could not possibly mistake her mean- 
ing; she spoke too plainly for that. Be- 
sides, Mr. Ralston was with me, and heard 
what she said. She as good as told him he 
was not a gentleman !" 

Colonel Mordaunt grows scarlet. 

" Oh ! come ! come ! don't let us think or 
talk any more about an old woman's crot- 
chetty Speeches." 

"But, Philip, we must talk, because the 
worst is to come. I told her to have the 
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Green Room prepared for Mr. Ralston, and 
she flatly refused to do so without your 
Orders." 

" Well, give her my Orders, then !" 

c< Indeed, I shall do no such thing !" with 
a slight pout. " If mine are not to be obeyed, 
you must deliver your own. Meanwhile no 
room is ready for your nephew, and — our 
guest, remember !" 

" Well, my darling, ring the bell, then, 
and teil them to get it ready," he answers, 
testily. 

The bell resounds through the house. 

" Order Quekett " — Irene issues the com- 
mand with a sharpness very foreign to her — 
" to have the Green Room prepared at once 
for Mr. Ralston. Remember the Green 
Room r 

As soon as the servant has disappeared, 
Colonel Mordaunt seems most anxious to 
drop the subject. 

" Well, Oliver, and so you think of prac- 
tising in the country, eh? That's not the 
road to fame, remember. 3 
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c< I am afraid the road I am treading now, 
Sir, will not lead me there either. A town 
life is too füll of temptation for such a 
weak fool as I am. I cannot resist it, 
therefore I must put it out of my way." 

11 That is true strength," says Irene, with 
kindling eyes. She is Standing now against 
her husband, and has drawn one of his arms 
round her waist 

"But why seek work near Priestley — 
the worst possible place you could come to ?" 

<c Only because I heard of it here. A Dr. 
Robertson, of Fenton, advertised for an as- 
sistant, and I thought it might be an open- 
ing. I saw him this morning." 

"And have you decided anything?" 

"Certainly not. Robertson and I like 
the looks of each other, and I think we 
should pull together. But I should not 
dream of settling anything until I had con- 
sulted you." 

" Right ! To-morrow I may be able to 
advise you : to -night I am too sleepy. Come, 
Irene, are you ready for bed?' 
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" Quite ready ;" and the party separates. 
On her way upstairs, Irene peeps into the 
Green Room, half expecting to find it dark 
and deserted. But no ; candles are burning 
on the toilet-table, towels and soap and 
other necessaries are in their proper places, 
and a couple of rosy housemaids are beating 
up the pillows and making the bed. All is 
right so far ; and Irene enters her own room, 
almost ready to believe that Mrs. Quekett 
must have repented of her hasty be- 
haviour. 

Here she finds her husband waiting for her. 

" Irene," he commences, gravely, " don't 
try and persuade young Ralston to remain 
here over to-night." 

" Of course I will not, if it is against your 
wish, Philip. But I thought, in asking 
him, that I was only doing just what you 
would have done yourself." 

" Oh, yes ! it doesn't matter — I am glad 
enough to see the boy — only he might have 
timed his visit more conveniently. We shall 
be füll next week, you know." 
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She does not know any such thing, nor does 
she heed it. Another mystery is troubling 
her now. 

"Philip! why have you never told me 
about this nephew of yours ?" 

" I have told you, haven't I ? " Don't you 
remember my mentioning him one day at 
Weymouth ?" 

" I do ; but it was only en passant. Yet he 
teils me he is your ward." 

u Well, a kind of ward. I wish he were 
not " — with a sigh. 

u Does he give you so much trouble ?" 

" A great deal, and has always dbne so. 
He leads much too fast a life, and his health 
has given way under it, and his morals. He 
drinks too much and smokes too much — 
he has even gambled. It is for this reason, 
chiefly, that I do not wish him to become 
intimate with you. I value my precious girl 
too much to expose her purity to contami- 
nation." 

She slips her hand into his. 

" Too hard a word, Philip. How could 
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Mr. Ralston's Company injure me ? He is 
not likely to infect me with the vices you 
mention. But, if you alienate him from all 
respectable society, what incentive will he 
ever have to relinquish them? And he is 
an orphan, too ! poor fellow !" 

« You like him, Irene ?" 

" Yes ; I like his face ; it is open and 
candid. I like his manner, too, which is 
so entirely free from self-conceit. I feel that 
that I should like to be a friend to him. 
Why should I not try ?" 

" You shall try, my darling — at least 
when Quekett is gone to town. But, to 
teil you the truth, Irene, Oliver and she 
are sworn enemies, and there is no peace 
in the house whilst they are together." 

"Why do you allow it, Philip?" says 
Irene, stoutly. "Why don't you teil that 
woman she must either respect your guests 
or go r 

" She doesn't look on Oliver as a guest," 
he replies, evasively. " She has known him 
from a baby. 3 
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11 She has not known me from a baby," 
says his wife, bitterly ; " and yet she speaks 
to me as no menial has ever presumed to 
speak before. Oh, Philip ! if it were not 
for you, I couldn't stand it !" 

" Hush ! hush ! my darling, it shall not 
occur again, I promise you. I shall speak 
to Quekett, and teil her I will not have you 
annoyed in this manner. You saw that 
I upheld your authority this evening." 

" Yes, I did. Thank you for it, and I 
hope it will be a lesson to the old wretch, 
for I detest her !" 

" Strong words for a lady !" laughs 
Colonel Mordaunt, simply because he does 
not echo the sentiment. 

He takes up his candlestick, and moves a 
little way towards the door. Then he re- 
turns suddenly, bends over his wife, and 
kisses her. 

" Thank you," he says, softly, " for wish- 
ing to befriend poor Oliver, my dear !" 

At these words, what Mr. Ralston told 
her concerning his uncle's affection being 
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more demonstrative at one time thati 
another, rushes into her mind, and she says, 
abruptly : 

"Did you love his mother very much, 
Philip ?" 

" His mother /" Colonel Mordaunt ap- 
pears quite upset by the remark. 

" Yes ; your sister ; you never had a 
brother, had you ?" 

" No ! I never had a brother," he answers, 
vaguely. 

" Then Oliver is your sister 's child, I sup- 
pose. Which sister? Was she older than 
Isabella ?" 

"No! she was two years younger." 
Colonel Mordaunt has recovered himself by 
this time, and speaks quite calmly. " I had 
three sisters, Anne, Tsabella, and Mary. 
Poor Mary made a runaway match and 
her father never spoke to her after- 
wards." 

« Well !" 

" When she was dying she wrote to me 
(she had always been my favourite sister, 
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poor girl !), and asked me to go and see her. 
Of course I went (she had been a widow 
for more than a year then, and was living 
at Cannes), and stayed by her tili the last 
Then I returned home, and — and brought 
Oliver with me." 

" Her only child, of cmirse." 

c< The only child — yes. My father would 
have nothing to say to the boy ; he was a 
little chap of about two years old at the time 
and so I kept him. What eise could I 
do ?" 

" And have brought him up and educated 
him, and everything since. Oh, Philip, 
how good of you — how very kind and good ! 
How I do love and admire you for it!" 
And she seizes her husband's head between 
her hands and gives it a good squeeze. On 
being released, Colonel Mordaunt appears 
very red and confused. 

" Don't, my darling, pray don't : I am not 
worthy of your pure affection ; I wish I were. 
I have only done what common justice de- 
manded of me." 
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" And you will let me help you to finish 
the task," says Irene. " I daresay all these 
things — the knowledge of his orphanhood 
and that his grandfather wouldn't acknow- 
ledge him — have weighed on his mind, poor 
boy, and driven him to the excesses of which 
you complain. Let us be his friends, Philip ; 
good, firm, honest friends; ready to praise 
him when he is right, but not afraid to 
blame him when he is wrong — and you will 
see him a steady character yet. I am sure 
of it — there is something in the very expres- 
sion of his face that teils me so." 

Her husband catches her enthusiasm ; 
thanks her again for the interest she displays 
on behalf of his nephew ; and leaves her just 
in the mood to confront Mrs. Quekett and 
defeat her with her own weapons. And on 
the landing, outside the bedroom door, 
where she had probably been airing her ear 
at the keyhole, he intercepts her. 

" Quekett !" he says, loftily, as she Starts 
at his forthcoming, " I wish to say two words 

vol. 11. c 
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to you in my dressing-room. Be so good as 
to follow me." 

He stalks to the hall of judgment majes- 
tically with his candlestick in his hand, but 
she will not stoop so low as to close the 
dressing-room door upon their entrance ; and 
so the Colonel has to return and do it him- 
self, which rather detracts from his assump- 
tion of •dignity. 

" Well, Sir V she commences from the 
chair in which she has, as usual, ensconced 
herseif; "and what may your two words 
be ? I have rather more than two to say to 
you myself ; and as it's usual for ladies to 
come first, perhaps Td better be the one to 
begin." 

" You can do as you like," replies Colonel 
Mordaunt, whose courage is all oozing out 
of his fingers* ends at being shut up alone 
with the old beldame. 

" My words won't take long to say, though 
they may be more than yours. It just comes 
to this, Colonel ; you promised me Oliver 
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shouldn't stay in this house again, and 
you've broke your promise, that's all." 

"I promised you that his staying here 
should never inconvenience you, and you 
have got to prove that it will do so. Besides, 
it is almost entirely your own fault that it 
has occurred. If you had restrained your 
feelings a little this evening, as any prudent 
person would have done, you would not have 
excited Mrs. Mordaunt to try her influence 
against yours. You are carrying the game 
too far, Quekett. Yoü have spoken rudely 
to my wife, and that is a thing that I cannot 
countenance in you or any one." 

"Oh, yes; of course, my wife. Every- 
thing's my wife now: and let by- 
gones be bygones and all the past for- 
gotten." 

"I think bygones should be bygones, 
Quekett, when we can do no good by raking 
them up again." 

" Not for our own ill-convenience, Colonel, 
certainly. But to such as me, who have held 
by one family for a Space of thirty years, and 

c 2 
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suffered with it as the Lord alone knows 
how, to see a place turned topsy-turvy, and 
the servants all helter-skelter to please the 
freaks of a young girl, no one can say but 
it's trying. Why there's not a chair or a 
table in the drawing-room that Stands in the 
same place as it used to do ; and as for the 
dinners, since she's been at the head of what 
you call your establishment, there's not been 
a dinner placed upon the table that I'd ask a 
workhouse pauper to sit down and eat with 
me. 

"Well, well," says Colonel Mordaunt, 
impatiently, cc these are my grievances surely, 
and not yours. If you have no worse com- 
plaint to bring against Mrs. Mordaunt than 
this, I am satisfied. But what has it to do 
with your refusing to take her Orders ?" 

"Her orders, indeed!" says the house- 
keeper, with a sniff. 

" To follow her wishes, then, if you like 
the term better, with respect to so simple a 
thing as having one room or another pre- 
pared for her guestsJ 
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" The Green Room for Oliver," she 
Interrupts, sarcastically, "I never heard of 
such a thing !" 

c< Tou y at all events," he answers, sternly, 
"should be the last to raise an objection 
to it." 

" But I do raise it, Colonel, and I shall. 
I say it's absurd to treat that lad as though 
he were a nobleman (why, you haven't a 
better room to put the Prince of Wales in, 
if he came to visit you) : and then to think 
of that " 

"Be careful what you say, Quekett. 
Don't make me too angry. I shall stand 
up for Oliver Ralston " 

" Oliver Fiddlesticks !" 

" Whatever the rest of the family may do ; 
and you, who talk so much of clinging to us 
and being faithful to our interests, should 
uphold instead of fighting against me in this 
matter. I confess that I cannot understand 
it. You loved his mother, or I conclude 
you did " 

"Loved his mother!" echoes the woman 
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shrilly, as she rises from her chair, " it is 
because I loved his mother, Colonel, that I 
hate the sight of him ; it is because I 
remember her innocent girlhood, and her 
blighted womanhood, and her broken-hearted 
death, that to hear him speak and see him 
smile in his bold way, makes me wish she 
had died before she had left behind her such 
a mockery of herseif. I can't think what 
she was after not to do it, for she hadn't 
much to live for at the last, as you know 
well. ,, 

" Poor Mary !" sighs the Colonel. 

" Ah ! poor Mary ; that's the way the world 
always speaks of the lucky creatures that 
have escaped from it. / don't call her poor 
Mary, and turn up the whites of my eyes 
after your fashion ; but I can't live in the 
same house with her son, and so I've told 
you before. Either Oliver goes, or I go. 
You can take your choice." 

" But you are talking at random, Quekett. 
You have got a crotchet in your head about 
Oliver, just as you have a crotchet in your 
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head about receiving Mrs. Mordaunt's Orders, 
and one is as absurd as the other. Just try 
to look at things in a reasonable light, and 
all would go smoothly." 

But Mrs. Quekett is not to be stroked 
down so easily. 

" You can do as you please, Colonel, but 
my words stand. You have chosen to keep 
Master Oliver here." 

" I could not have done otherwise without 
exciting suspicion ; would you have me blab 
the story to all the world?" he says, 
angrily. 

" Oh ! if you go on in this way, Colonel, 
I shall blab it myself, and save you the 
trouble. As if it wasn't enough to have the 
Court pulled to pieces before my eyes, and 
to be spoken to as if I was the scum of the 
earth, without being crossed in this fashion. 
You told me just now, Colonel, not to make 
you too angry — don't you do the same by 
me, or I may prove a tougher customer than 
IVe done yet. Now, do you mean to let 
Oliver stay on here, or no ?" 
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" I shall let him remain as long as it seems 
proper to myself," replies her master, whose 
temper is now fairly roused. 

The housekeeper can hardly believe her 
ears. 

" You — will — let — him — remain !" she 
gasps. "Andwhy don't you add, 'accord- 
ing to Mrs. Mordaunt's wishes ?' " 

" I do add it, Quekett — c according to 
Mrs. Mordaunt's wishes/ Mrs. Mordaunt 
is mistress here, and the length of her guests' 
visits will be determined by her desire. 
And whilst she is mistress here, remember 
that I will have her treated by you as a 
mistress and not as an equal." 

Quekett stares at him for a moment in 
silent surprise; and then the angry blood 
pumps up into her face, Alling her triple 
chins until they look like the wattles of an 
infuriated turkey, and making her voice 
shake, with the excitement that ensues. 

" Very well, Colonel. I understand you. 
You have said quite enough," she replies, 
quiveringly. 
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" It is as well vou should understand me. 
Quekett, and I ought to have said all this 
long before. You are angry now, but when 
you have had time to think over it, you 
will see that I am right." 

" Very well, Colonel — that is quite suffi- 
cient — you will have no more trouble on 
my account, I can assure you," and with that 
Mrs. Quekett sweeps out of the dressing- 
room. 

Colonel Mordaunt doesn't feel quite com- 
fortable after her departure ; it has been too 
abrupt to leave a comfortable impression 
behind it ; but he consoles himself with the 
reflection that he has done what is right 
(not always a reflection to bring happiness 
with it, by the way, and often accompanied 
by much the same cold comfort presented by 
gruel, or any other nastiness that we swallow 
in order to do us good) ; and seeking Irene's 
presence again, sleeps the sleep of the just, 
trusting to the morning's light to dispel 
much of his foreboding. 

The morning's light dispels it after this wise; 
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Between six and seven Irene is awakened 
by a stränge sound at her bedside, something 
between the moaning of the wind and a cat's 
mew ; and jumps up to find her sister- 
in-law Standing there, looking as melancholy 
as a mute at a funeral, and sniffing into a 
pocket-handkerchief. 

<c Good gracious, Isabella ! what is the 
matter ? Is Philip " 

But no ; Philip is occupying his own 
place of honour, and has not yet opened 
his eyes upon this wicked world. 

" What is the matter ? Are you ill ?" 

"Oh, no, my dear Mrs. Mordaunt; but 
Mrs. Quekett — I shouldn't have ventured 
in here, you may be quite sure — " and 
here Isabella's virgin eyes are modestly 
veiled — lf except that Mrs. Quekett is — oh ! 
what will Philip say ?" 

"Is she dead?" demands Irene, with a 
lively interest not quite in accordance with 
the solemn inquiry. 

" Dead ! My dear Mrs. Mordaunt, 
no!" 
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"What is the row?" says her brother, 
now awake for the first time. 

"Oh, Philip, Mrs. Quekett is gone" 

" Gone ! where to ?" 

" I don't know ; but I think to London 
— to Lady Baldwin's — I tried to stop her 
but I couldn't, she would go." 

"Jubilate!" cries Irene, clapping her 
hands. " I am so glad. Is she really 
gone ? It's too good to be true." 

<c Oh! but, my dear Mrs. Mordaunt, 
she was so angry, and so unkind, she wouldn't 
even kiss me," says Isabella, relapsing into 
a fresh series of sniffs. 

" Faugh !" replies Irene. " What a mis- 
fortune! But, Philip, had you any idea 
ofthis?" 

" None r 

"Is it because of what occurred last 
night?" 

" I am afraid so." 

"Why afraid? We shall do much 
better without her. How did she go, 
Isabella ?" 
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" In the carriage. I knew nothing about 
it tili 1 heard the carriage drive up to 
the door. There is a nine o'clock train 
to London — I suppose she means to catch 
that !" 

" In the carriage" repeats Irene ; " P hilip, 
did you ever hear of such impertinence ?" 

"Well, never mind, my darling, never 
mind it now," he replies, soothingly. " You 
see she always has been used to have the 
carriage to drive to the Station in, on these 
occasions: it is not as though she were 
an ordinary servant, but it won't occur, 
again — or, at all events, for some time," 
he adds as a proviso to himself. "Did 
Quekett mention how long she is likely to 
be absent, Isabella ?" 

" No ! she told me nothing — she would 
hardly speak to me — she was very, very 
crotchetty," replies his sister. 

"How I hope she may stay away for 
ever !" says Irene. " Come, Isabella, you 
must let me get up. It will be quite a 
new Sensation to go down to breakfast and 
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feel there is no chance of meeting that bird 
of evil omen on the stairs." 

So Miss Mordaunt leaves her brother and 
sister-in-law to their respective toilets, and 
retires, quite overcome by Irene's boldness, 
and almost shaken in her faith respecting 
the power held by Mrs. Quekett over the 
inhabitants of Fen Court. 

As, some minutes after, the Colonel is 
quietly enjoying his matitutinal bath, he is 
almost startled out of his seven senses by 
a violent rapping against the partition which 
divides his dressing-room from his wife's 
bedroom. 

"My dear girl, what is the matter?" 
he exclaims, as he feels his inability to rush 
to the rescue. 

"Philip! Philip!" with a dozen more 
raps from the back of her hair brush. 
" Look here, Philip — may Oliver stay with 
us now ?" 

" Yes ! yes !" he shouts, in answer, " as 
long as ever you like ! Thank heaven, 
it's nothing worse," he murmurs to himself, 
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as he sinks back into his bath. "I really 
thought the old witch had repented 
of her purpose, and was down on us 
again ! 




CHAPTER II. 

AS a whole, the village of Priestley is 
not picturesque in appearance, but 
it .has wonderfully romantic-looking bits 
scattered about it here and there, as what 
country village has not? Tumble-down 
cottages, belonging to landlords more " near" 
than thrifty, or rented by tenants whose 
weekly wages go to swell the income of 
the " Dog and Fox ;" with untidy gardens 
attached to them, where the narrow paths 
have been almost washed away by the spring 
showers, until they form mere gutters for 
the summer rain, into which the heavy 
blossoms of the neglected rose-trees lie, 
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sodden and polluted from the touch of 
earth. 

Or old-fashioned cottages, built half a 
Century before, when bricks and mortar 
were not so scarce as now, and held together 
in a firmer union, and roofs were thatched 
instead of slatecL Cottages with darker 
rooms, perhaps, than the more modern ones 
possess, because the casements are latticed 
with small diamond-shaped panes, of which 
the glass is green and dingy, but which can 
boast of wide fire-places and a chimney-corner 
(that inestimable comfort to the aged poor, 
who feel the winter's draughts as keenly as 
their richer brethren, and have been known 
to suffer from rheumatics), and cupboards 
to stow away provisions in, such as are 
never thought necessary to build in newer 
tenements. 

Such cottages as these have usually a 
garden as old-fashioned as themselves, sur- 
rounded by a low stone wall — not a stiff, 
straight wall, but a deliciously-irregular 
erection, with a large block left every here 
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and there, to serve as a stepping-stone for 
such as prefer that mode of ingress to 
passing through the wicket, and of which 
fact stone-crop and creeping-jenny have 
seized base advantage, and taking root, 
increased in such profusion that it would 
be useless now to give them notice of 
eviction. 

Over the wall a regiment of various-tinted 
hollyhocks rear their stately heads, inter- 
spersed here and there with a bright sun- 
flower ; whilst at* their feet we find clove- 
pinks and thyme and southernwood and 
camomile flowers, and all the old-world 
darlings which look so sweet, and, in many 
cases, smell so nasty, but without which 
an old-world garden would not be com 
plete. 

All this is very nice, but it is not so 
wild and romantic as the other; indeed, as 
a rule, we may generally conclude that the 
most picturesque places to look at are the 
least comfortable to live in. Perhaps the 
cottage of all others in Priestley that an 
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artist would select as a subject for his pen- 
cil would be thatof Mrs. Cray, the laundress, 
and it is certainly as uncomfortable a home 
as the village possesses. It is not situated 
in the principal thoroughfare — the " street," 
as Priestley proudly calls it, on account, 
perhaps, of its owning the celebrated " Dog 
and Fox" — but at the extremity of a long 
lane which divides the little settlement into 
a cross. It is, indeed, the very last house 
before we pass into the open country, and 
chosen, doubtless, for its contiguity to the 
green fields which form the washerwoman's 
drying-grounds. It is a long, low, shambling 
building, more like a barn than a cottage, 
with windows irregularly placed, some in 
the thatched roof and others on a level 
with one's knees. It has a wide space in 
front, which once was garden, but is now 
only a tract of beaten-down earth, like a 
children's playground, as indeed it is. In 
the centre Stands an old-fashioned well, 
large and deep, encircled by a high brink 
of stone-work, over which ivy grows with 
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such luxuriance, that it endeavours to climb, 
and would climb over and sufFocate the very 
windlass, were Mrs. Cray's boys and girls 
not constantly employed in tearing it ruth- 
lessly away. At the side of the well is the 
pig-sty, but the pigs share the playground 
with the children, rout away amongst the 
ivy, snuff about the open door, try to 
drink out of Mrs. Cray's washing-tubs, 
and make themselves generally at home. 
On a line stretching from the cottage to the 
gate — above the heads of this stränge Com- 
pany flutter a variety of white and coloured 
garments, like the flags on a holiday-dressed 
frigate ; whilst the projecting wooden porch 
— a very bower of greenery — contains several 
evidences of the trade which is being driven 

within. 

* * * * 

" The old home ! How little she has 
thought of it of late ! Yet she can see it 
in her mind's eye, as she Stands pondering 
his words. It was not a particularly happy 
home to her — the homes of the poor seldom 
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are. She had known hunger and thirst and 
cold, and, occasionally, the sound of harsh 
words within its limits, yet the memory of the 
dull life she led there seems very peaceful now, 
compared to the excited and stormy scenes 
through which she has passed since leaving 

iL" 

***** 

Yes ! it was of this old home that Myra 
had been thinking three years ago, when 
Joel Cray stood beside her in the fields of 
Fretterley, and urged her to return with him. 
It was to this old home she flew for refuge 
from the bitter knowledge of her lover's 
want of love for her, and it is in this 
old home that we now meet with her 
again. 

It is at the close of a long, hot September 
day, and she is sitting by the open window 
— not attired as we saw her last, in a robe 
of costly material, with her hair dressed in 
the prevailing fashion, and gold Ornaments 
gleaming in her ears and on her breast. 
Myra is arrayed in cotton now : the shawl, 
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which is still pinned about her Shoulders, is 
of black merino, and the hat, which she 
has just cast upon the table, is of black 
straw, and almost without trimming. Yet 
there is a greater change in the woman than 
could be produced by any quality of dress — 
a change so vivid and startling, to such as 
have not seen her during this interval of 
three years, as to draw off the con- 
sideration from everything except her- 
seif. 

Her face has fallen away to half its 
former size, so that the most prominent 
features in - it are her cheek-bönes, above 
which her large dark eyes gleam feverishly 
and hollow. Her hair, which used to be 
so luxuriant, now poor and thin, is pushed 
plainly away behind her ears ; whilst her 
ups are colourless, and the bloodless ap- 
pearance of her complexion is only relieved 
by two patches of crimson beneath her eyes, 
which make her look as though she had 
been rouged. Her shape, too, once so 
round and buxom, has lost all its comeli- 
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ness ; her print gown hangs in folds about her 
waist and bosom, and she has acquired a stoop 
which she never had before. Eight-and-twenty 
— only eight-and-twenty on her birth-day 
passed, and brought to this ! But, as she 
gazes vacantly at the patch of ground in 
front of her aunt's cottage, she is not think- 
ing of her health — people who are danger- 
ously ill seldom do — yet her thoughts are 
bitter. 

The children are playing there — five chil- 
dren between the ages of eight and fourteen, 
belonging to Mrs. Cray, and a little nurse- 
child of which she has the charge. The 
latter — an infant who has not long learned 
to walk alone — escapes from his guardian, 
who is the youngest of the Crays, and at- 
tempts to climb the ivy-covered brink of the 
well : more, he manages to hoist his sturdy 
limbs up to the top, and to crawl towards 
the uncovered pit. His guardian attempts 
to gain hold of one of his mottled legs : he 
kicks resistance ; she screams, and the scream 
arouses Myra from her dream. She has just 
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been thinking how little life is worth to 
any one: she sees life in danger of being 
lost,- and flies to preserve it. As she reaches 
the well, and seizes hold of the rebellious 
infant, her face is crimson with excite- 
ment. 

c< Tommy would do it !" explains Jenny, 
beginning to whimper with the fright. 

The infant doesn't whimper, but still 
kicks vigorously against the sides of his pre- 
server. 

Myra throws down the wooden lid, which 
ought at all times to keep the well covered ; 
presses Tommy passionately against her 
breast; then putting him down, with a 
good cufF on the side of his head, to teach 
him better for the future, walks back into 
the cottage, panting. 

" Why did I do it ?" she thinks, as she 
leans her exhausted frame upon the table. 
" What's the good of life to him, or me, 
or any one? We had much better be all 
dead together !" 

"Hollo, Myra!" exclaims the voice of 
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her cousin Joel, "what, you're back again, 
are you ? Well ! Tm right glad to see you, 
lass, though I can't say as you look any the 
better for your going," 

He has come in from his daily labour, 
through the back kitchen, and now Stands 
before her, with his rough, kind hands 
placed upon her Shoulders. 

" Let me look in your face, my dear, and 
read what 4t says ! No news. I though t as 
much. Didn't I teil you so before ever you 
went ?" 

" And if an angel had told me so," she 
says, passionately, " do you think I should 
have listened to what he said ? What's 
health, or wealth, or peace, or anything to 
me, compared to the chance of finding htm 
again, and seeing myself righted ? And yet 
you blame me because I can't make up my 
mind to part with it — the only thing the 
world has left me." 

" / blame you, my dear ? God forbid ! 
Only you can't expect me to see you wasting 
all your life running after a shadder, without 
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warning you of the consequences. You'U 
wear yourself out, Myra." 

"There's a deal left to wear out," she 
answers bitterly. 

"Well, you're not so strong as you 
ought to be, and you knows it ; all the 
more reason you should hearken to what 
your friends teil you. This makes the sixth 
time youVe been on the tramp after that 
'Amilton. 

" Don't speak his name !" she says, 
quickly ; " I can't bear it." 

"Why don't you forget it, then?" he 
answers, almost savagely, as he deposits his 
tools in a corner of the room. 

" Oh, Joel !" she wails, rocking herseif 
backwards and forwards, " I can't forget it — 
I wish I could. It seems written in letters 
of fire wherever I turn. There have I been 
toiling away for the last three months (I took 
the accounts at a large West-end shop this 
time), and Walking myself off my legs be- 
tween whiles, and yet I can't hear anything. 
I believe IVe been to the house of every 
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Hamilton in London, but it only ended in 
disappointment. IVe spent all my money, 
and had to seil my clothes off my back to 
gct home again into the bargain — and herc I 
am, just as I wcnt !" And Myra throws her 
head down on her outstretched arms, and 
falls to sobbing. 

The sobs melt Joel's honest heart. 
My poor lamb!" he says, tenderly, 

you'd better give it up once and for all — 
it bean't of no manner of use. And sup- 
pose you found him, now! — -just suppose, 
// he the man to right you ?" 

" Oh ! I don't know — I don't know," she 
says, amidst her tears. 

" Yes, you do know ; only you haven't 
the courage to speak out. He was sick of 
you three years ago ; he told you as much : 
is he likely to be sweet on you now ?" 

But to this question there comes noan- 
swer but her sobs* 

"I was sweet on you long before that, 
Myra," continues her cousin, presently, in 
a low voice ; " but I ain't changed towards 
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you. Why won't you let me mend this 
business. There ain't much difference be- 
tween one man and another, but there's a 
deal to a woman in an honest name; and 
that's what TU give you to-morrow, my 
dear, if you'U only make up your mind to 
it." 

"Don't, Joel! pray don't!" 

"Are you never going to have another 
answer for me save that? One would think 
I wanted to do you a härm by marrying 
you. 'Tain't every one as would do it, 
Myra ; but I knows all, and yet I says 
again, TU make an honest woman of you 
to-morrow, if you'll choose to be my 
wife." 

" I can't— indeed I can't !" 

" That ain't true ! You could do it well 
enough, if you chose," replies Joel, moving 
a little away from her. 

"Lor, Myra! are you back again ?" 
Interrupts the coarse voice of Mrs. Cray, as 
she appears at the kitchen door, with her 
sleeves tucked up to her elbows, and wiping 
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her steaming arms and hands upon her 
canvas apron ; " when did you reach ?" 

"About an hour ago," says the girl, 
wearily. 

" And no wiser than you went, I reckon ?" 

" No wiser than I went !" 

" In course not : you're a fool for going. 
Trapesing about the country in that fashion 
after a wild-goose chase, when you ought 
to stop at home and look after the chil- 
dren !" 

" I shall stop, now." 

"Im glad to hear it, Vm sure. IVe 
been worked to death, between the brats 
and the linen, since you went. And there's 
been fine changes up at the Court, too. 
The Coloners brought home his lady ; and 
a nice-looking creetur she is, so I hear (Joel's 
seen — he can teil you) ; and old Mother 
Quekett's gone off in a huff. So much the 
better ; / don't wish her good luck, for one ; 
and if I see a chance of getting back the 
Court washing, why, I shall do it, particu- 
lar if the Coloners lady is what Joel seems 
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to think her. Why, Joel, lad, what's up 
with you ? — you look as if you'd had a 
crack on the head." 

"You'd better ask Myra," replies Joel, 
sullenly. 

"Why, you're never at loggerheads 
again, and she not home an hour ! Here, 
Polly, lass, bring Tommy over to me, and 
go and see about setting out tea in the back- 
kitchen. The kettle ain't filled yet. And 
you sit quiet there," she continues, to the 
unfortunate Tommy, as she bumps him 
handsomely down on the stone floor to 
enforce her command, and leaves him there 
whimpering. At the sound of the child's 
voice, Myra raises her eyes quickly, and 
glances at him ; then turns away, with a 
heavy sigh, and resumes her former posi- 
tion. 

"What's up, between you?" demands 
Mrs. Cray of her niece, when she has time 
to revert to the subject in hand. cc I sup- 
pose Joel don't like your ways of going on, 
and so vou're huffed at it." 
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" It isn't that," replied Myra. cc Joel wants 
me to do what's impossible, and he's angry 
because I teil him so." 

c< I wants her to be my wife, mother — 
that's the long and short of it. I want her 
to give up running back'ards and forrards 
after a Will-o'-the-wisp (for if she found 
that fine gentleman as her mind is bent 
upon to-morrer, he'd no more marry her 
than he would you), and bide here at 
Priestley, and bring up an honest man's 
children. She knows as Tve hankered after 
her for years, and that Fd make her a 'good 
husband, and never throw nothing of what's 
gone in her teeth. But she puts me off 
with saying it's impossible. What do you 
think of that ?" 

" I think she must be out of her mind 
not to jump at it. Why, here comes as 
good a fellow as ever worked for his bread, 
and offers to demean himself by looking 
over all your tricks and making an honest 
vornan of you, and you won't have him. 
You must be mad !" 
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"Perhaps I am, aunt; but I can't help 
it." 

"Don't talk such rubbish — (sit down 
when I teil you, will yer ? — or TU give yer 
something to remember me by !") This 
par parenthese to the little scapegoat Tommy, 
who has dared to rise. Mrs. Cray does 
not only promise — she performs ; and the 
child does not whimper this time — he 
roars. 

Myra Springs up hastily and snatches him 
from her aunt's hands. 

" How can you be so cruel ? You treat 
him like a dog !" 

" Well, he ain't of much more value, nor 
half so much use. He cumbers up the place 
terrible, and is a deal of trouble with his 
violent ways. I've said more than once 
lately that he's more bother than he's 
worth." 

"Anyways, you're paid for him," retorts 
the other. 

" Do you think Td keep him without ?" 

" Well you might give a little feeling for 
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the money, then. You'll split the child's 
head open some day." 

" And a good Job, too, if I did. He ain't 
likely to be missed." 

The younger woman's breast heaves, but 
she does not answer. 

Joel tries to make peace between them. 

" Come ! don't you think no more about 
it, Myra. His 'ead ain't split this time, 
and mother says more than she means." 

"I don't know that, Joel," says Mrs. 
Cray. " If she scorns you, nothing can't be 
too hard for her." 

" Nothing has ever been too hard for me 
—in your opinion," replies Myra. " I wish 
I was gone, and out of it all — that I do ! 
Oh, my God !" — and with that commences 
weeping afresh. But her weakness is soon 
interrupted by her aunt's hurried remon- 
strance. 

" Come, now ! shake yourself up, girl ! 
There's quality Coming up the path. Here, 
Joel ! who can it be ?" 

" Biest if it ain't the Colonel's lady !" 
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And before they have time to do more 
than realise the fact, Irene's tap has sounded 
on the half-opened door, and her voice is 
asking for admission. Joel, very red in the 
face, Stands bolt upright against the chimney- 
place. Myra hastily passes her hand across 
her eyes, and turns her head another way ; 
whilst Mrs. Cray advances to receive the 
visitor with her forgiving nurse-child hiding 
his head in her skirts. 

Are you Mrs. Cray ?" demands Irene. 
Yes, mum," Mrs. Cray, remembering 
her last interview with Mrs. Quekett, and 
igndrant as to what dealings the Court 
people may now wish to have with her, is 
rather stiff and reserved at first, and Stands 
upon her dignity. 

<c I have come to ask if you can do me a 
favour, Mrs. Cray. I have some friends 
staying with me who want some muslin 
dresses got up in a hurry for a flower-show at 
Fenton, and the Court laundress cannot 
undertake to let us have them by Wednes- 
day. Could you ?" 
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"Well, that depends a deal upon what 
they are like, mum," replies Mrs. Cray ; 
whereupon followsa vivid description of pufFs 
and flounces and laces, quite unnecessary to 
the well-doing of my story. 

"I don't see why I shouldn't give you 
satisfaction, mum," is the laundress's con- 
cluding sentence ; " for it won't be the first 
time as IVe worked for the Court gentlefolk 
by a many." 

"Indeed! I never heard your name tili 
this afternoon, when my maid mentioned it 
to me." 

" That's likely enough, mum. I don't 
suppose you would go to hear it mentioned ; 
but I worked for the Court for four years 
all the same. And it was a hard day for 
me, with all my poor children (six in 
number if there's one), when I got turned 
away for asking my due." 

" Who turned you away, Mrs. Cray ?" 

"Why, Hess you, mum, Mrs. Quekett, 
as was mistress of the Court then — who eise 
should have done it? — and only because I 
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wanted my three weeks* money, as I believe 
was lining her own pockets all the time. It's 
been a heavy loss to me, mum. But where's 
the use of talking, when a woman like that, 
as no one in the village has a good word for, 
is queen, and nothing less? You'U hardly 
believe it, mum, but she ordered me straight 
out of the house then and there, and forbid 
even the servants to send me their bits of 
things — and that was a couple or more 
pounds a quarter out of my pocket, let alone 
the other." 

Irene grows rather red during this 
harangue, and Stands with her eyes on the 
floor, trying to break the tip of her parasol 
by digging it into a dusty crevice between 
the flags. She does not relish hearing this 
common woman speak the truth, and as 
soon as there is a break in the conversation 
she resents it. 

" Well, Quekett is not mistress of the 
Court now, as I suppose I need not teil you ; 
and her likes and dislikes are nothing what- 
ever to me. We shall often have friends 

£ 2 
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staying with us, and the washing is likely to 
be more than our laundress can do. At all 
events, I can promise you shall have back 
the servants' linen ; and if I am satisfied with 
the way in which you get up the dresses I 
speak of, you shall have some of mine 
also." 

"Oh! thank you, mum, kindly. I saw 
you was a real lady the minute I set eyes 
on you ; and as for my son there, who's seen 
you a many times, 'Mother,' he says to 
me " 

"Yes, yes!" interrupts Irene, anxious to 
cut short so embarrassing an eulogium ; " and 
I shall be sure to have the dresses by Wed- 
nesday, shall I not ?" 

" We can let the lady have them by Wed- 
nesday, can't we, Myra?" says Mrs. Cray, 
appealing to her niece. " This is Monday, 
and you feels well enough to help, don't 
you ?" 

" Yes, ril help," is the listless answer. 

"Is that your daughter? Is she ill?" 
demands Irene. 
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"She's my niece, mum, and but a poor 
creetur just now — there's no denying of 

iL" 

"Indeed she does look very ill," says 
Irene sympathisingly, as she approaches 
Myra's side, and gazes with sad interest at 
the girl's hollow cheeks and staring eyes, in 
which the traces of tears are still visible. 
" Do you suffer any pain ?" 

At first Myra is disposed to answer rudely, 
or not at all. She is sensitively alive to the 
fact of her altered appearance, and always 
ready to take umbrage at any allusion made 
to it ; but she looks up into the sweet, kind 
face that is bent over hers, and feels forced 
to be courteous even against her own 
will. 

"None now — sometimes I do." 

"Where is it? You do not mind my 
asking, do you ? Perhaps I might send you 
something that would do you good." 

" Here /" replied Myra, pressing her hand 
just below her collar bones, " at night, when 
the cough's bad, and I can't sleep for it, I 
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sometimes feel as though I should go mad 
with the pain here." 

" And what kind of a pain is it ?" 

"It's just a gnawing — nothing more ; and 
Im a little sore sometimes." 

" And she can't eat nothing, poor dear," 
interposes Mrs. Cray. " She turns against 
meat and pudding as though they were 
poison ; but she drinks water by the gallon. 
Fm sure the buckets of water as that girl 
have drunk " 

" And does not washing make you 
worse ?" again inquires Irene. 

" Sometimes ; but I don't stand at it long 
—I can't." 

u And how do you employ your time, 
then, Myra?" 

"Fm just home from a job in London, 
ma'am. Fm good at keeping accounts, and 
such like — i^s what Fve been brought 
up to; but it tried me rather this hot 
weather, and Fm glad to be back in 
Priestley again." 

"She ain't fit for nothing of that sort 
now," interpolates Mrs. Cray. 
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" I dare say not. She must take care of 
herseif tili she gets stronger," says Irene, 
cheerfully. "I will send you some soup 
from the Court, Myra — perhaps that will 
tempt you to eat. And are you fond of 
reading? Would you like to have some 
books ?" 

"Oh, she's a fine scholar, mum," again 
put in Mrs. Cray. " Many and many's the 
time IVe thought we'd given her too much 
larning ; but her poor uncle that's dead and 
gone used to say " Here she Inter- 
rupts herself to give her skirts a good 
shake. " Get out of that, do, you varmint ! 
What do you mean by hanging on to me after 
that fashion?" — which adjuration is suc- 
ceeded by the appearance of Tommy's curly 
head and dirty face in the füll light of 
day. 

" Whose child is that ?" cries Irene sud- 
denly. 

The question is so unexpected, that no 
one seems inclined to answer it. Joel 
changes feet awkwardly upon the hearth, 
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which he has never quitted, and Myra turns 
round in her chair and looks füll into Irene's 
face, whose eyes are riveted on the child, 
still clinging for protection to the skirts of 
his nurse. 

Mrs. Cray is the first to find her 
tongue. 

" What ! this boy, mum, as is hanging 
on my gownd in this ill-convenient fashion ? 
— but lor ! children will be children," she 
continues, as she puts her hand on Tommy's 
head and pushes him forward for Irene's 
better inspection. "Well, he's not mine, 
though I look on him most as my 
own. To teil truth, he's a nuss- 
child." 

<c A nurse-child ! You are paid for 
keeping him ; but who, then, are his 
parents ?" 

c< They're very respectable people, mum — 
quite gentlefolks, as you may say. I think 
his pa's in the grocery line ; but I couldn't 
speak for certain. My money is paid re- 
gulär, and that's all I have to look after." 
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"Oh, of course — of course. And — what 
is his name ?" 

" He's called Tommy, mum. Go and 
speak to the lady, Tommy." 

" But his surname ?" 

" Well, we haven't much call here to use 
his other name, mum ; and I'm sure it's al- 
most slipped my memory. What's the name 
as the gentleman writes as owns of Tommy, 
Joel ?" she continues, appealing, in rather a 
conscious manner, to her son. 

" I don't know. Youd better ask Myra," 
he replies, gruffly. 

"Brown," says Myra, quickly; "the 
child's name is Brown. You might go to 
remember as much as that, aunt." 

" Oh, it doesn't signify," interrupts Irene, 
who perceives she has stumbled on an un- 
welcome subject, " it is of no consequence ;" 
and then, in her fresh summer dress, she 
kneels down on the uncovered stone floor, 
that has been trampled by dusty feet all day 
long. " Come here, Tommy. Won't you 
come and speak to me ? Look what pretty 
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things I have here ;" and she dangles her 
watch-chain, with its bunch of glittering 
charms, before his eyes. 

Tommy cannot resist the bait : curiosity 
casts out fear; and in another moment his 
deep blue eyes are bent greedily upon the 
flashing baubles, whilst his dirty little fingers 
are leaving their dull impress upon pencil- 
case and locket and seal. 

" Oh dear ! mum, he ain't fit as you should 
touch him; and his feet are trampling the 
edge of your gownd. Here, Jenny, make 
haste and put Tommy under the pump tili 
the lady looks at him." 

" No, no ! pray don't ; he is doing no 
härm." 

So the dirty little brat is left in peace, 
whilst the lady takes stock of his eyes and 
mouth and hair. Once, in his ecstasy at 
finding a gold fish amongst her treasures, he 
raises his eyes suddenly to hers, and she 
darts forward as suddenly and kisses him. 
Then, becoming aware that she has done 
something rather out of the common, and 
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that Mrs. Cray and Joel and Myra are 
looking at her with surprise, Irene rises to 
her feet, dragging the bunch of charms far 
out of disappointed Tommy 's reach, and, 
with a heightened colour, stammers some- 
thing very like an apology. 

"I like little children," she says, hurriedly ; 
" and — and — he has very blue eyes. Are 
you fond of lollipops, Tommy?" 

" I want the fiss," says Tommy, from be- 
hind Mrs. Cray's gown again. 

" Oh fie ! then you can't have it. Now 
be'ave yourself, or TU give you a good 
hiding," is the gentle rejoinder. 

Irene feels very much inclined to give him 
the " fiss," but has sufficient sense to know 
it would be a foolish thing to do; so she 
takes a Shilling out of her purse instead. 

"See, Tommy! a beautiful bright new 
Shilling ! Won't you go and buy some lolli- 
pops with it?" 

Tommy advances his hand far enough 
to grab the coin, and then retreats in 
silence. 
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cc Say c thankye* to the lady," suggests 
Mrs. Cray. 

But Tommy is dumb. 

cc Say c thankye* at once; d'ye hear?" 
and a good shake is followed by an equally 
good cufF on the small delinquent's head. 

a Oh! don't strike him," cries Irene, 
earnestly — " pray don't strike him ; he is 
but a baby. Poor little Tommy! I am 
sure he will say thank you, when he knows 
me better." 

u You're too good to him, mum ; you 
can't do nothing with children without hitting 
'em now and then: which you will find 
when you have a young family of your 



own." 



cc 



I must go now. My friends are waiting 
for me," says Irene, whose colour has risen 
at the last allusion. "Good evening, Mrs. 
Cray ! Send up for the dresses to- night ; 
and the cook shall give you some soup at 
the same time, for your niece." 

But she has not long stepped over the 
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threshold, before Myra is after her ; and they 
meet by the ivy-covered well. 

"You'll — you'll — be Coming this way 
again, won't you?" says the girl, panting 
even with that slight effort. 

cc If you wish it, certainly. Would you 
like me to come and see you, Myra?" 

" Very much ! There are few faces here 
look at me as yours does." 

" My poor girl ! then I will come, with 
the greatest pleasure." 

" Soon ?" 

" Very soon." And so they part ; and 
Irene joins Mary Cavendish and Oliver 
Ralston, who have been Walking up and 
down the green lane outside the cottage, 
waiting for her. 

" What a time you've been !" 

u Have I ? There's a poor young woman 
there in a consumption, or something of the 
sort, who interested me. And such a dear 
little child : a nurse-child of Mrs. Cray. I 
stayed to tälk to them." 

" How long is it since you have developed 
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a love for children, Irene ?" says Mary Caven- 
dish, laughing. " I did not think they were 
at all in your line." 

" I never disliked them ; and this baby has 
such beautiful earnest eves." 

" It is remarkable what lovely eyes some- 
of the children of the poor have. I remem- 
ber, when I was in Berwick — 
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- " Let us get over the Stile here ; it leads 
to the Court by a much shorter way," ex- 
claims Irene, interrupting her cousin in the 
rudest manner in the world. But so is Miss 
Cavendish always interrupted if she ventures 
to make the slightest reference to her visit of 
the summer. She has been dying, heaps of 
times, to relate all the glories of that period 
to Irene, but she has never been able to ad- 
vance farther than the fact that they took 
place. The mere name of Berwick is sufficient 
to send Mrs. Mordaunt out of the room or 
— as in the present instance — over the 
Stile. 



CHAPTER III. 

IRENE cannot get the remembrance of 
poor Myra's hollow features and at- 
tenuated figure out of her head. It forms 
the staple subject of her conversation at the 
dinner-table, and she talks of it all the even- 
ing, while her guests are rambling about the 
gardens and shrubbery; and she is sitting 
on a bench with her husband in the dusle, 
and flirting with him in her little quiet 
way. 

" It is very sad," says Colone! Mordaunt 
for about the fiftieth time, " and I'm very 
glad that you should have fallen in with her, 
my dear. It is in such cases that the rieh 
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though I cannot teil why. She seems more 
than ill — she looks unhappy." 

"And have you told Colonel Mordaunt 
about the child you took such a fancy to?" 
laughs Mary Cavendish, who is loitering 
near enough to hear the last words. " It's 
a new thing for Irene to be running after 
babies — isn't it, Colonel Mordaunt?" 

Irene flushes; it is not so dark but he 
can see the change, and a new tenderness 
creeps over him. 

"What baby, darling?" he says, as he 
presses her closer to him. Irene is vexed at 
the turn in the conversation ; she is not a 
bit sentimental, and she cannot affect to be 
so. 

" It was not a baby," she replies, almost 
curtly : " it was a big child ot two or türee 
years old." 

"And you took a fancy to it — why ?" 

Colonel Mordaunt's " why" has a totally 
different bearing to the "why" that falls 
upon Irene's ears. She grows scarlet, and 
almost Starts away from him. 

VOL. II. F 
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" Why ! — why ! For no particular rcason 
— only — because — I don't care for children 
in general, I know — but — but — " 

Whilst she is hammering out a reasonable 
answer, her husband supplies it. 

"But you thought," he whispers dose 
into her ear, "that some day you might 
possess such a child of your own, Irene !" 

"I — I thought — Good heavens, no! I 
never thought anything of the kind," she 
exclaims aloud; and then, out of sheer 
nervousness, she laughs. The laugh grates 
on Colonel Mordaunt's ear ; he draws him- 
self away, not offended, but hurt. 

" If such a prospect holds no charms for 
you, Irene, you might keep the unpleasant 
truth to yourself. It is not necessary to 
laugh at me." 

" Laugh ! — did I laugh ?" she replies, still 
tittering. "I'm sure I didn't know it. I 
don't think I quite know what I did do." 
And with this, the incomprehensible creature 
falls to crying, not heavily, but in a smart 
little shower of tears that savour strongly 
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of the hysterical. Colonel Mordaunt docs 
not know what to make of it; he has 
been little used to women, and this one 
seems to him, at times, a mystery; but he 
adopts the safe course : he throws his arms 
about her neck and begs her not to think 
any more about it. And, apparently, Irene 
adopts his advice, for she dries her eyes, and 
flits away From his side, and the next minute 
he hears her light " laugh ringing out 
through the shrubbery at some jest of Oliver 
Ralston's. 

They are a very happy party at Fen 
Court now; even Isabella Mordaunt seems 
to have crept out of her shell, and to dare 
to enjoy herseif after a demurely quiet 
fashion ; and as for Colonel Mordaunt, he 
has been a difFerent man since rid of the 
presence of the awful Mrs. Quekett Not 
that he was quite himself for some days 
after the housekeeper's summary departure. 
A gloomy dread seemed hanging over him 
at that time, for which Irene was unable to 
äccount. But at the end of a fortnight, 

f 2 
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Mrs. Quekett's temper having evaporated 
with change of air, she thought fit to send 
her master a letter, written as though no- 
thing unpleasant had happened between 
them, which intimated her whereabouts, and 
wound up with her compliments to his 
" good lady." 

Colonel Mordaunt's mind was instantly 
relieved; and the next post took back a 
lengthy epistle in reply. Irene saw neither 
of these letters, nor wished to do so ; but 
she could not help« observing how much 
more at ease her husband appeared to be 
after receiving and dispatching them. 

And with the fear of Mrs. Quekett's 
everlasting displeasure lifted off his mind, 
Colonel Mordaunt became pleasanter and 
more lively than she had seen him since 
their marriage. He petted Irene all day 
long, chaffed Isabella, and appeared thorough- 
ly to enjoy the companionship of Oliver, as 
though, in the affection of these three, he 
had all he desired in this life to make him 
happy. 
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His wife had begun to wish that it could 

go on thus for ever, and that they had no 

friends Coming to break in upon their domes- 

tic felicity. But the guests have arrived, 

and the unruffled intercourse is continued, 

and Irene is being carried quietly along the 

stream of life as though she had left all its 

storifis behind her, and there were no black 

clouds gathering in the future. 

♦ ♦ * * 

Colonel Mordaunt is of an exceedingly 
benevolent nature ; he takes great interest 
in the poor of the parish, and never neglects 
an opportunity of sympathising with or re- 
lieving them ; but after a while he does grow 
very sick of the name of Myra Cray. It 
appears as though his wife were always 
harping on it ; every topic, from whatever 
point started, veers round, in some mysteri- 
ous manner, to the sick girl at the laundress's 
cottage; and whenever he misses Irene, he 
is sure to hear that she has "just run down " 
to the end of the village with a book, or a 
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pudding. At last he grows fidgety on tnc 
subject. 

a You are, surely, never going out in this 
broiling sun !" he exclaims, one hot morning 
in October, as he meets his wife arrayed for 
Walking, a basket of fruit on one arm, and a 
bottle of wine under the other. " I cannot 
allow it, Irene. You will get fever or some- 
thing of the sort : you must wait tili the day 
is cooler/' 

" Oh, I can't wait, Philip," she says, coax- 
i n gty> "for poor Myra is so much worse. 
She broke a bloodvessel last night, and they 
have just sent up to teil me so." 

" What good can you do by going down ?" 

" I don't know : but I think she will feel 

my presence to be a comfort ; she has taken 

a great fancy to me, you know. Besides, I 

want to carry her a few grapes." 

u Send them by a servant. I cannot have 
you risk your health by encountering such 
fatigue for any one." 

" It will not fatigue me ; and I want to see 
Myra myself." 
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" Take the pony-chaise, then." 

" No, indeed ! before your lazy grooms 
yiil have put the harness together, I shall 
be by her bedside." And running past 
him, she lakes her way down to the vil- 
lage. 

Colonel Mordaunt is vexed. He likes his 
wife to be interested in the parishioners, but 
her visits of late have been confined to the 
Crays — who are generally considered to be 
the least deserving of them all. Besides, he 
argues, the house is füll of guests, to whom 
she owes more attention than is consonant 
with absenting herseif from their Company 
at all hours of the day. When they meet at 
luncheon, consequently, he is what is termed 
a little " put out ;" but she is too füll of 
her protegee to notice it. 

" Poor Myra !" she sighs, as she takes 
her seat at the table. "I am afraid there 
is little hope for her; she is so weak, she 
cannot speak above a whisper." 

" She oughtn't to be allowed to speak at 
all, after having broken a bloodvessel," says 
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her husband, shortly. "Will you takc a 
cutlet, Irene?" 

u No— nothing, thank you. I couldn't 
eat; my whole mind is absorbed by the 
thought of that poor girl." 

a But you are not going to allow it to 
spoil your luncheon, are you? Running 
about all the morning, and eating nothing 
on the top of iL The end of it will be, you 
wiU be ill" 

c< Not while there is work for me to do— 
as there ever is." 

"Nonsense! you talk of it as though it 
were a duty. It is a much greater duty for 
you to eat when your husband asks you to 
do so/' 

" Don't ask me then, dear Philip ; for I 
really can'L" 

He does not press her, but directs his 
attention to the rest of the Company ; whilst 
she leans back in her chair, pale, pensive, 
and almost entirely silent 

<c You won't go out again ?" he says to 
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her as the meal is concluded, and they rise 
from table. 

" Oh no ! I don't think so." 

" Go, then, and lie down, my dear. You 
have been too much excited. I never saw 
you more overcome." 

"I think I will lie do-vn, just for an hour 
or two. My head aches terribly." 

Then his trifling annoyance vanishes, and 
he is all sympathy and tenderness ; support- 
ing her upstairs with his arm around her 
waist, and coaxing and petting her like a 
sick child, until she has exchanged her dress 
for a cool wrapper, and laid down on her 
bed ; when he steps about the room, on 
tiptoe, like a woman, pulling down the 
blinds and putting everything within her 
reach that he thinks she may require. 

" I shall be back by six, my own darling," 
he whispers, in farewell; "and I hope you 
will have had a good sleep by that time." 

"I daresay I shall," she murmurs, 
dreamily ; and then he leaves her. At the 
appointed hour he is back again, and enter- 
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ing the room cautiously, for fear of startling 
her, finds all the blinds drawn up, and 
Phoebe sitting by the open window, stitching 
a rent in one of her mistress's dresses. 

"Mrs. Mordaunt gone down?" he says, 
interrogatively. 

" Yes, Sir. I believe she's gone out, Sir." 

" Out ! Not out of doors again ?" 

"I think so, Sir. A message came up 
from Cray's for my missus, about four o'clock, 
and she put on her things at once and went 
to them. I believe the young woman's sent 
for her, Sir." 

"Too bad! too bad!" exclaims Colonel 
Mordaunt, angrily — though referring more 
to the Crays than to Irene. " But I suppose 
she will be back to dinner." 

"I suppose so, Sir. My missus said she 
would wear a white muslin this evening, and 
I was just stitching this one together for 
her." 

But dinner-time arrives, and they are all 
assembled in the dining-room, and still the 
mistress of the house is absent. 
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" It is close upon seven : she must be here 
directly," remarks Colonel Mordaunt, though 
' uneasily. 

" A note from Cray's if you please, Sir," 
says the footman, placing a crumpled piece 
of paper before him. 

He opens it and reads : 

"Dear Philip, 
" Pray don't wait dinner for me. It is 
impossible that I can come home just 
yet. 

« Your's, 
"Irene." 

"Serve the dinner at once!" exclaims 
Colonel Mordaunt, in a voice of real dis- 
pleasure, as he tears up the note into a 
dozen fragments and casts them into the 
empty grate behind him. 



CHAPTER IV. 



MEANWHILE Irene, unconscious how 
her work of charity will influence 
her future, is sitting with a trembling heart 
by the bedside of the laundress's niece. She 
is unused to sickness or to death, but she 
knows now that the one can only vanish 
hence before the presence of the other; 
for the parish doctor met her, on her 
entrance to the cottage, and answered her 
questions about Myra with the utmost 
frankness. 

"She may linger," he said doubtfuliy, 
<c but it is more likely that she will not, She 
has been breaking up for some time past, 
and has not sufficient strength to raUy from 
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this last attack. I shall be here again in 
the moming ; but as I can do her no good, 
it would be useless my staying now." And 
the doctor mounted his stout cob and trotted 
ofF in another direction. 

Irene stood watching him tili he was out 
of sight, and then turned into the cottage 
with a sigh. When the doctor leaves the 
house in which a patient lies in extremis, 
it seems as if death had already entered 
there. 

There is no cessation of business in Mrs. 
Cray 's dwelling, though her niece does lay 
dying. People who work hard for stern 
daily bread cannot afford time for sentiment ; 
and the back kitchen is füll of steam and 
soapsuds, and the washerwomen are clanking 
backwards and forwards over the wet stones 
in their pattens, to wring and hang out 
the linen; and the clatter of tongues and 
rattling of tubs and noise of the children are 
so continuous that Irene has difficulty at first 
in making herseif heard. But the child who 
took the message up to the Court has been 
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on the look-out for her, and soon brings 
Mrs. Cray into the front kitchen, füll 
of apologies for having kept her wait- 
ing. 

" I'm sure it's vastly good of you, mum, 
to come down a second time to-day; and 
I hope you don't think I made too free in 
sending up the gal's message to you; but 
she has been that restless and uneasy since 
you left her this morning, that I haven't 
been able to do nothing with her, and the 
first words she say, as I could understand, 
was, c Send for the lady !' " 

" Poor thing !" is Irene's answer. cc I am 
afraid the doctor thinks very badly of her, 
Mrs. Cray." 

"Badly of her! Lor', my dear lady, 
she's marked for death before the week's 
over, as sure as you stand there. Why 
she's bin a fighting for her breath all day, 
and got the rattle in her throat as piain as 
ever I hear it." 

" Oh, hush ! your voice will reach her," 
remonstrates Irene; for the laundress is 
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speaking, if anything, rather louder than 
usual. 

cc It can't make much difference if it d6, 
mum, and it'U come upon her all the harder 
for not knowing it beforehand. It's my 
Joel I think of most, for his heart's just 
wrop up in his cousin ; and what he'U do 
when she's took, I can't think. And I 
haven't had the courage to teil him it's so 
near, neither. But you'll be wanting to go 
up to Myra. She's ready for you, I'll be 
bound." And Mrs. Cray Stands on one 
side to let Irene mount the rickettv narrow 
staircase that leads to the second story, and 
up which her feet have passed many times 
during the last few weeks. She traverses 
it now, silently and solemnly, as though a 
silent unseen Presence trod every step 
with her : it is so stränge to the young 
to think the young lie dying ! 

Myra is laid on a small bed close by the 
open lattice and in the füll light of the 
setting sun. Her face has lost the deathlike 
ghastliness it wore in the morning : it is 
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flushed now, and her eyes are bright and 
staring; to Irene's inexperience she looks 
better ; but there is a fearful anxiety pictured 
on her countenance that was not there 
before. 

cc Is it true ?" she says in a hoarse whisper, 
as her visitor appears. 

"What, Myra?" Irene answers, to gain 
time ; but she knows what the girl must 
mean, for the door of her bedroom at 
the top of the little staircase stood wide 
open. 

"What aunt said just now, that I am 
marked for death within the week. A 
week ! oh ! it's a short time — it's a horribly 
short time !" And she begins to cry, weakly, 
but with short gasps for breath that are very 
distressing to behold. Irene forgets the 
difference of Station between them : she j 

forgets everything excepting that here is a 
weak, suffering spirit trembling before the 
Great Inevitable ! And she does just as she 
would have done had Myra been a sister 
of her own — she throws her hat and mantle 
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on a chair, and goes up to the bedside, 
and kneels down and takes the poor dying 
creature in her arms and presses her lips 
upon her forehead. 

"Dear Myra, don't cry — don't be 
frightened. Remember Who is waiting on 
' the other side to welcome you !" 

The sweet sympathetic tones, the pressure 
— above . all the kiss, rouse Myra from the 
contemplation of herseif. 

"Did— did— you do that?" 

"Do what dear? — kiss you?" 

" Yes. Did I fancy it — or were your lips 
here ?" touching her forehead. 

" My lips were there — why not ? I kissed 
you, that you might know how truly I 
sympathise with your present trouble." 

" You mustn't do it again. Ah ! you 
don't guess. You would not do it if yoij 

knew My God ! my God ! and I am 

going!" and here Myra relapses into her 
former grief. 

For a moment Irene is silent. She is as 
pure a woman as this world has ever seen ; 

VOL. II. G 
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but she is not ignorant that impurity exists, 
and, like all honourable and high-minded 
creatures, is disposed to deal leniently with 
the fallen. She has suspected more than 
once during her intercourse with Myra, 
that the girl carries some unhappy secret 
about with her, and can well imagine how, 
in the prospect of death, the bürden may 
become too heavy to be borne alone. So 
she considers for a little before she answers, 
and then she takes the white, wasted hand 
in hers. 

" Myra ! I am sure you are not happy ; I 
am sure you have had some great trouble in 
your life which you have shared with no one ; 
and now that you are so ill, the weight of it 
oppresses you. I don't want to force your 
confidence, but if it would comfort you to 
speak to a friend, remember that I am one. 
I will hear your secret (if you have a secret), 
and I will keep it (if you wish me to keep 
it) until my own life's end. Only, do now 
what will make you happier and more com- 
fortable." 
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« Oh ! I cant— I can't— I daren't." 

" I dare say it will be hard to teil ; but 

Myra, poor girl ! you are soon going where 

no secrets can be hid, and I may be 

able to comfort you a little before you 

go." 

" If you knew all, you wouldn't speak to * 

me, now look at me again." 

" Try me." 

" I daren't risk it. You're the only com- 
fort that has come to me in this place, and 
yet — and yet," she says, panting, as she 
raises herseif on one elbow and Stares 
hungrily into Irene's compassionate face — 
" how I wish I dared to teil you every- 
thing." 

At this juncture the sound of " thwack- 
ing " is audible from below, and immediately 
followed by the raising of Tommy's infantine 
voice in discordant cries. 

u She's at it again !" exclaims Myra, sud- 
denly and fiercely, as the din breaks on their 
conversation; and then, as though conscious of 
her impotency to interfere, she falls back on her 
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pillows with a little feeble wail of despair. 
Irene flies downstairs to the rescue — more 
for the sake of the sick girl than the child — 
and finds Tommy howling loudly in a corner 
of the kitchen, whilst Mrs. Cray is just 
replacing a thick stick, which she keeps for 
the education of her family, on the chimney- 
piece. 

"Has Tommy been naughty?" demands 
Irene, deferentially — for it is not always 
safe to interfere with Mrs. Cray's dis- 
cipline. 

" Lor ! yes, mum, he always be. The 
most troublesome child as ever was — up 
everywheres and over everythink, directly 
my back's turned. And here he's bin and 
upset the dripping all over the place, and 
taking my clean apron to wipe up his muck. 
Fm sure guineas would never pay me for 
the mischief that boy does in as many days. 
And he not three tili Janiverry." 

" Let me have him. FU keep him quiet 
for you, upstairs," says Irene, and carries ofF 
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the whimpering Tommy before the laundress 
has time to remonstrate. 

"He's not much the worse, Myra," she 
says cheerfully, as she resumes her seat 
by the bedside with the child upon her knee. 
" I daresay he does try your aunt's temper ; 
but give him one of your grapes, and he'll 
forget all about it." 

But, instead of doing as Irene proposes, 
Myra Starts up suddenly, and, seizing the 
boy in her arms, strains him closely to her 
breast, and rocks backwards and forwards, 
crying over him. 

" Oh, my darling ! my darling — my poor 
darling ! how I wish I could take you with 
me !" 

Tommy, frightened at Myra's distress, 
joins his tears with hers ; while Irene sits by, 
silently astonished. But a light has broken 
in upon her — she understands it all now. 

" Myra P she says, after a while, " so this 
is the secret that you would not teil me? 
My poor girl, there is no need for you to 
speak." 
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<C I couldn't help it!" bursts forth from 
Myra. <c No — not if you never looked at 
me again. I've borne it in silence for years, 
but it's been like a knife working in my 
heart the while. And he's got no one but 
me in the wide world — and now I must leave 
him — I must leave him. Oh ! my heart will 
break ?" 

The child has struggled out of his mother's 
embrace again by this time (children, as a 
rule, do not take kindly to the exhibition of 
any violent emotion), and Stands, with his 
curly head lowered, as though he were the 
ofFending party, while his dirty little 
knuckles are crammed into his wet 
eyes. 

Irene takes a bunch of grapes from her 
own ofFering of the morning, and holds them 
towards him. 

u Tommy, go and eat these in the corner," 
she says, with a smile. 

The tear-stained face is raised to hers — the 
blue eyes sparkle, the chubby fingers are out 
stretched, Tommy is himself again, and Irene's 
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attention is once more directed to his 
mother. 

" Dear Myra !" she says, consoling- . 

" Don't touch me !" cries the other, 
shrinking from her. "Don't speak to me 
— I ain't fit you should do either ! But I 
wouldn't have deceived you if it hadn't been 
for aunt. You're so good, I didn't like 
that you should show me kindness under 
false pretences ; but when I spoke of telling 
you, and letting you go your own way, aunt 
was so violent — she said, the child should 
suffer for every word I said. And so, for 
his sake, Fve let it go on tili now. But 
'twill soon be over." 

Irene is silent, and Myra takes her silence 
for displeasure. 

" Don't think harshly of me !" she con- 
tinues in a low tone of deprecation. " I 
know Fm unworthy; but if you could teil 
what your kindness has been to me — like 
cold water to a thirsty soul — you wouldn't 
blame me so much, perhaps, for the dread of 
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losing iL And aunt frightened mc She's 
beat that poor child " — with a gasping sob 
— "tili he's black and blue; and I knew 
when I was gone he'd have no one but her 
to look to, and she'll beat him theo. — I know 
she will — when his poor mother's cold, and 
can't befriend him. But if she does !" cries 
Myra, with fierce energy, as she clutches 
Irene by the arm and looks straight through 
her — "if she does, 1*11 come back, as there's 
a God in heaven, and bring it home to 
her r 

"She never can illtreat him when you are 
gone, Myra?" 

"She will — she will! She has a hard 
heart, aunt has, and a hard hand, and she 
hates the child — she always has. And he'll 
be thrown on her for bed and board, and, if 
she can, she'll kill him f* 

The thought is too terrible for contem- 
plation. Myra is roused from the partial 
Stupor that succeeds her violence by the 
feel of Irene's soft Ups again upon her fore- 
bead. 
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" You did it again !" she exclaims, with 
simple wonder. "You know all — and yet, 
you did it again. Oh ! God bless you ! — 
God bless you !" and falls herseif to kissing 
and weeping over Irene's hand. 

u If you mean that I know this child 
belongs to you, Myra, you are right: I 
suspecred it long ago ; but further than this 
I know nothing. My poor girl, if you 
can bring yourself to confide in me, perhaps 
I may be able to befriend this little one 
when you are gone." 

" Would you — really ?" 

" To the utmost of my power." 

"Then I will teil you everything — 
everything ! But let me drink first," 

Irene holds a glass of water to her lips> 
which she drains feverishly. A clumping 
foot comes up the staircase, and Jenny's 
dishevelled head is thrust sheepishly into 
the doorway. 

" Mother says it's hard upon seven, and 
Tommy must go to bed." 

" Nearly seven !" cries Irene, Consulting 
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her watch. "So it is; and we dine at 
seven. I had no idea it was so late !" 

" Oh ! don't leave me !" whispers Myra, 
turning imploring eyes upon her face. 

Irene Stands irresolute; she fears that 
Colonel Mordaunt will be vexed at her 
absence from the dinner-table, but she can- 
not permit anything to come between her 
and a dying fellow-creature's peace of mind. 
So in another moment she has scribbled a 
few lines on a leaf torn from her pocket- 
book, and dispatched them to the Court. 
Tommy is removed by main force to his 
own apartment, and Myra and she are com- 
paratively alone. 

cc No one can hear us now," says Irene as 
she closes the door and supports the dying 
woman on her breast. 

"It's three years ago last Christmas," 
commences Myra feebly, "that I took a 
Situation at Oxford. Uncle was alive then, 
and he thought a deal of me, and took ever 
so much trouble to get me the Situation. I 
was at an hotel — I wasn't barmaid: I used 
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to keep the books and an account of all 
the wine that was given out; but I was 
often in and out of the bar; and I saw a 
good many young gentlemen that way — 
mostly from the Colleges, or their friends." 

Here she pauses, and faintly flushes. 

" Don't be afraid to teil me," comes the 
gentle voice above her; "I have not been 
tempted in the same way, Myra ; if I had, 
perhaps I should have fallen too !" 

" It wasn't quite so bad as that," interposes 
the sick girl eagerly, " at least I didn't think 
so. It's no use my telling you what he 
was like, nor how we came to know each 
other ; but after a while he began to speak 
to me and hang about me, and then I knew 
that he was all the world to me — that I 
didn't care for anything in it nor out of it, 
except he was there. You know, don't you, 
what I mean ?" 

" Yes ; I know !" 

" He was handsome and clever and had 
plenty of money ; but it would have been 
all the same to me if he had been poor, and 
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mean, and ugly. / loved him ! Oh, God, 
how I loved him! If it hadn't been for 
that, worlds wouldn't have made me do 
as I did do. For I thought more of him 
all through than I did of being made a 
lady." 

" But he could not have made you that, 
even in name, without manying you, 
Myra." 

" But he did — at least — oh ! it's a bitter 
story, from beginning to end; why did I 
ever try to repeat it ?" 

cc It is very bitter, but it is very common, 
Myra. I am feeling for you with every 
word you utter." 

"He persuaded me to leave the hotel 
with him. I thought at the time that he 
meant to act fairly by me, but IVe come to 
believe that he deceived me from the very 
first Yet he did love me ; oh, I am sure 
he loved me almost as much as I loved 
him, until he wearied of me, and told me 



so. 



"You found it out, you mean. He 
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could not have been so cruel as to teil 
you. 

" Oh, yes, he did. Do you think I would 
have left him eise? He told me that he 
should go abroad and leave me; that he 
was bitterly ashamed of himself; that it 
would be better if we were both dead, and 
that if he could, he would wipe out the 
remembrance of me with his blood. All 
that, and a great deal more ; and I have 
never forgotten it, and I never shall for- 
get it. I believe his words will haunt me 
wherever I may go — even into the other 
world !" 

She has become so excited, and her ex- 
citement is followed by so much exhaustion, 
that Irene is alarmed, and begs her to delay 
telling the remainder of her story until she 
shall be more composed. 

"No! no! I must finish it now; I shall 
never be quiet until I have told you all. 
When he said that, my blood got up, and 
I left him. My cousin Joel had been 
hanging about the place after me, and I 
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left straight off and came back home with 
him." 

"Without saying a word to — to — 
the person you have becn speaking of?" 

cc He wanted to get rid of me ; why 
should I say a word to him ? But I grieved 
afterwards — I grieved terribly; and when 
the child was born, I would have given 
the world to find him again." 
Did you ever try ?" 

Try! Fve travelled miles and miles, 
and waJked myself off my feet to find him. 
IVe been to Oxford and Fretterley (that 
was the village we lived at), and all over 
London, and I can hear nothing. I've 
taken situations in both those towns, and 
used his name right and left, and got no 
news of him. There are plenty that bear 
the same name, I don't doubt, but Tve 
never come upon any trace of him under 
it ; and I've good reason to believe that it 
was not his right one." 

"What is the name you knew him by, 
then, Myra?" 
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« Hamilton." 

" Hamilton !" repeats Irene. " That is 
not a common name !" 

"But it's not his. IVe found that out 
since, for I know he belonged to the College, 
and there wasn't a gentleman with that name 
there all through the term. His love was 
false, and his name was false, and everything 
that took place between us was false. He 
deceived me from first to last, and Fm 
dying before I can bring him to book 
for it r 

" You shouldn't think of that now, Myra. 
You should try to forgive him, as you 
hope that your own sins will be forgiven." 

" I could have forgiven him if it hadn't 
been for Tommy. But to think of that 
poor child left worse than alone in this 
wretched world — his mother dead and his 
father not owning him — is enough to turn 
me bitter, if I hadn't been so before. 
Aunt will illuse him ; she's barely decent to 
him now, when I pay for his keep, and what 
she'U do when he's thrown upon her for 
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everything, I daren't think — and I shall 
never lie quiet in my grave !" 

"Myra, don't let that thought distress 
you. I will look after Tommy when you 
are gone." 

"I know you're very good. You'U be 
down here every now and then with a play- 
thing or a copper for him — but that won't 
prevent her beating him between whiles. 
He's a high-spirited child, but she's nearly 
taken his spirit out of him already, and 
he's dreadfully frightened of her, poor lamb ! 
He'll cry himself to sleep every night when 
I'm in the churchyard !" and the tears steal 
meekly from beneath Myra's half-closed 
eyelids, and roll slowly down her hollow 
cheeks. 

"He shall not, Myra," says Irene, ener- 
getically. <c Give the child into my charge, 
and TU take him away from the cottage 
and see that he is properly provided for." 

" You will take him up to the Court and 
keep him like your own child ? He is the 
son of a gentleman !" says poor Myra, with 
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a faint spark of pride. Irene hesitates. Has 
she been promising more than she can per- 
form? Yet she knows Colonel Mordaunt's 
easy nature, and can almost answer for his 
compliance with any of her wishes. 

" Oh, if you could !" exclaims the tiying 
mother, with clasped hands. " If I thought 
that my poor darling would live with you, 
I could die this moment and be thank- 
ful !" 

" He shall live with me, or under my 
care," cries Irene. "Ipromiseyou" 

" Will you swear it ? Oh ! forgive me ! I 
am dying." 

" I swear it." 

" Oh ! thank God, who put it in your 
heart to say so ! Thank God ! Thank 
God !" 

She lies back on her pillows, exhausted 
by her own emotion, whilst her hands are 
feebly clasped above those of her benefac- 
tress, and her pale lips keep murmuring at 
intervals, u Thank God." 

" If you please, mum, the Colonel's sent 
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tempers, at least for him. The little episode 
which took place between Irene and himself 
relative to her predilection for Mrs. Cray's 
nurse-child, has made him rather sensitive on 
the subject of everything connected with the 
laundress's cottage, and he is vexed to-night 
that she should have neglected her guests and 
dinner- table, to attend the death^bed of what, 
in his vexation, he calls a "consumptive 
pauper." 

And so, when he puts out his hand to help 
his wife down from her pony-chaise, he is 
most decidedly in that condition domestically 
known as " grumpy." 

" Take them round to the stable at once," 
he says sharply, looking at the ponies and 
addressing the groom ; " why, they've scarcely 
a hair unturned ; they must have been driven 
home at a most unusual rate." 

" You sent word you wanted me at once, 
so I thought it was for something particular," 
interposes Irene, Standing beside him in the 
porch. 

" Do you hear what I say to you ?" he 
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repeats to the servant, and not noticing her. 
"What are you Standing dawdling there 
for ?" 

The groom touches his hat and drives 
away. 

" What is the matter, Philip ?" 

" There's nothing the matter, that I know 
of." 

" Why did you send the pony-chaise for 
me, then ? Why didn't you come and fetch 
me yourself? I would much rather have 
walked home through the fields with 
you." 

"We cannot both neglect our guests, 
Irene. If you desert them, it becomes my 
duty to try and supply your place." 

" Why ! Aunt Cavendish is not affronted, 
is she? She must know that it's only 
once in a way. Did you get my note, 
Philip ?" 

" I received a dirty piece of paper with a 
notice that you would not be back to 
dinner." 

" I thought it would be sufficient," says 
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Irene, sighing softly ; " and I couldn't leave 
poor Myra, Philip. She is dying as fast as 
it is possible, and she had something very 
particular to teil me. You are not angry 
with me ?" 

" Angry ! oh, dear no ! why should I be 
angry ? Önly, I think it would be advisable, 
another time, if these paupers' confidences were 
got over in the morning. And I certainly do 
not approve of your being at the beck and call 
of every sick person in the village, whether you 
are fit to attend to them or no ! You had a 
bad headache yourself when I left you this 
afternoon." 

" Oh, my poor head ! I had forgotten all 
about it. Yes ; it was very painful at one 
time, but I suppose my excitement has driven 
the pain away. Philip, I have been listening 
to such a sad story. You know the child — 
the little boy that they said was at nurse 
with Mrs. Cray." 

"I have heard you mention it. I really 
did not know if 'twas a boy or girl, or if you 
knew yourself," he replies indifferently. 
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"No, no; of cocrse not!** she says, 
colouring, Ä but you know what I mean. 
Well, what do you think — it's a secret 
though, mind," — lowering her roice — u he 
belongs to poor Myra, after all; isn't it 
shocking?** 

•* And what is the use of their teKn^ vou 
such tales as that?** replies Coloael Mor- 
daunt, angrily ; " I won't have them defiling 
your ears with things that are not fit for you 
to hear. If it is the case, why can't they 
keep the disgrace to themsehres? You can 
do no good by knowing the truth.** 

" Oh, Philip ! but you don*t understand ; 
it was the poor girl told me, and it was such 
a comfort to her — she has no one eise to 
ccnfide in. And besides, she is so unhappy, 
because Mrs. Cray beats her poor little boy, 
and she is afraid he will be ill-treated when 
she is gone.** 

Ä And wantsto extract a promise from you 
to go down there every morning and see that 
her precious offspring has slept and eaten 
well since the day before. No, thank you, 
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Irene ! I think we've had quite enough of this 
sort of thing for the present, and when the 
laundress's niece is dead, I hope that you 
will confine your charity more to home, and 
not carry it on ad infinitum to the third and 
fourth generation." 

He makes one step downwards as though 
to leave her then, but she plucks him 
timidly by the sleeve and detains him. 

" But, Philip — I promised her !" 

"Promised what?" 

" That I would befriend her child when 
she is gone, that I would take him away 
from Mrs. Cray. She was so miserable about 
him, poor girl, she said she couldn't die in 
peace ; and — and (I do so hope you won't be 
vexed) — and bring him up under my own 
care. 

" What r cries Colonel Mordaunt roughly, 
startled out of all politeness. 

"I promised her I would adopt him; 
surely, it is nothing so very much out of the 
way." 

" Adopt a beggar's brat out of the village 
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— a child not born in wedlock — a boy, of all 
things in the world ! Irene, you must be out 
of your senses !" 

" But it is done every day." 

" It may be done occasionally by people 
who have an interest in Ragged Schools, or 
the Emigration Society, or the Shoe Black 
Brigade, or who have arrived at the meridian 
of life without any nearer des of their own ; 
but for a young lady, just married, and with 
her hands füll of occupation, both for the 
present and the future, it would be absurd — 
unheard of — impossible !" 

" But what occupation have I that need 
prevent my looking after a little child, 
Philip ? If— if— 

" If what ?" 

" I don't know why I should be so silly as 
not to like to mention it," she goes on 
hurriedly, though with an effbrt : " but sup- 
posing I — I — had a child of my own ; that 
would not interfere with my duties as mistress 
here, would it?" 

" And would you like to have a child of 
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your own, darling?" he answers sweetly, but 
irrelevantly, and relapsing into all his usual 
tenderness. Were Irene politic, she might 
win him over at this moment to grant her 
anything. A smile, an answering look, a 
pressure of the hand would do it, and bring 
him to her feet, a slave ! But, in one sense of 
the word, she is not politic ; her nature is too 
open. She cannot bring her heart to stoop 
to a deception, however plausible, for her 
own advantage. And so she answers her 
husband's question frankly. 

"No! not at all, Philip. IVe told you 
that a dozen times already ! but I want to 
take this poor little boy away from Mrs. 
Cray, and bring him up respectably in mind 
and body." 

Colonel Mordaunt's momentary softness 
vanishes, and his " grumpiness " returns in 
füll force. 

" Then I object altogether. I'm not so 
fond of brats at any time as to care to have 
those of other people sprawling over my 
house — and a pauper's brat of all things. 
You must dismiss the idea at once." 
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" But I have prnmised, Philip.'* 

Ä You promised morc tfaan you can per- 
form." 

u But I swore it. Oh, Philip ! you will 
not make mc go back from an oath made to 
the dying ! I shall hate myself for ever if 
you do." 

" You had no right to take such an oath 
without Consulting me." 

€€ Perhaps not ; I acknowledge it ; but it 
is donc, and I cannot recede from my given 
worcL" 

" I refuse to endorse it. I will have no 
bastard brought up at my expense- ,, 

The coarseness of the retort provokes 
her; she colours crimson, and reeoils from 
him. 

€€ How cruel ! how pitiless of you to use 
that term! You have no charity! Some 
day you may need it for yourself !" 

At that he turns upon her, crimson too, 
and panting. 

u What makes you say so ? What have 
you heard ?" 
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" More than I ever thought to hear from 
your lips. Oh, Philip, I did not think you 
could be so unkind to me !" and she turns 
from him weeping, and goes up to her own 
room, leaving him conscience-stricken in the 
porch. It is their first quarrel ; the first 
time angry words have ever passed between 
them, and he is afraid to. follow her, lest he 
should meet with a rebuff, so he remains 
there, moody and miserable, and before half 
an hour has elapsed, could bite out his 
tongue for every word it uttered. 

The idea of the adopted child is as un- 
palatable to him as ever ; it appears a most 
hare-brained and absurd idea to him ; but he 
cannot bear to think that he should have 
been cross with Irene, or that she should 
have been betrayed into using hasty words 
to him. 

Oh, that first quarrel ! how infinitely 
wretched it makes humanity, and what a 
shock it is to hear hot and angry words 
pouring from the lips that have never opened 
yet for us except in blessing. 
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Better thus, though — better hot and angry 
words, than cold and calm. 

The direct death for love to die is when 
it is reasoned into silence by the voice of 
indiflference and good sense. 

Othello's passion was rough and deadly, 
but whüe it lasted it must have been verv 
sweet pain. Was it not kinder to smother 
Desdemona whilst it was at white heat, than 
to let her live to see the iron cool ? 

But Colonel Mordaunt is in no mood for 
reasoning; he is simply miserable ; and his 
mood ends — as all such moods do end for 
true lovers — by his creeping up to Irene's 
side in the twüt^ht, and humblv bewirf 
her for^ivencss, which she grants h:m readilv 
—erring a little over her own shortcomicss 
the while — and then they make it up, and 
kiss, as husband and wife should do, and 
come downstairs together, and are verv 
cheerfiil for the remainder of the evening, 
and never once mention the obnoxious 
subjeet that disturbed their peace. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE next morning is bright and beauti- 
ful: all nature appears jubilant, but 
between these two there is a slight reserve. 
All trace of discomfiture has passed — they 
are as loving and attentive to each other as 
before — but they are not quite so easy. 
With her first awakening, Irene's thoughts 
have flown to poor Myra. She wonders 
how she has passed the night, and vividly 
remembers that she promised to visit her in 
the morning : but Colonel Mordaunt says 
nothing on the subject, and Irene dares not 
broach it. She is so afraid of disturbing his 
restored serenity, or of appearing ungrateful 
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for the extra love he has bestowed on her 
in order to efface the remembrance of their 

m 

misunderstanding. 

Every one knows what it is to feel like 
this after a quarrel with one whom we love. 
The storm was so terrible, and the succeed- 
ing peace is so precious to us, we are not 
brave enough to risk a repetition of our 
trouble by alluding to the . subject that pro- 
voked it. So Irene dresses in silence, think- 
ing much of her interview with Myra of the 
day before, and wondering how it will all 
end, and longing that her husband would be 
the first to revert to it. But they meet at 
breakfast ; and nothing has been said. 

Miss Cavendish is particularly lively this 
morning. She knows there was a slight 
disagreement between her host and hostess 
last evening, and she is anxious to dispel the 
notion that any one observed it but them- 
selves. 

" What a beautiful day !" she says, as she 
enters the room : " bright, but not too warm. 
Ah, Colonel Mordaunt, who was it promised 
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to take us all over to picnic at Walmsley 
Castle on the first opportunity ?" 

"One who is quite ready to redeem his 
promise, Madam," replies the Colonel gal- 
lantly, c< if his commander-in-chief will give 
him leave. But I am only under orders, 
you know — only under Orders." 

" Not very strict ones, I imagine. What 
do you say, Irene ? Is this not just the day 
for Walmsley ? And Mary and I must leave 
you the beginning of the week." 

" Oh ! do let us go, Irene," interposes her 
cousin. 

" It will be awful fun," says Oliver 
Ralston. " Just what we were wishing for ; 
is it not, Miss Cavendish ?" 

Irene thinks of Myra in a moment : it is 
on the tip of her tongue to remonstrate, and 
say she cannot go to-day of all days in the 
week ; but she glances at her husband, and 
the expression of his face makes her hesi- 
tate. 

« 

"Philip, what would you wish me to 
do ?" she says timidly. 
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" I want you to please yourself, my dear ; 
but I see no reason why you should not go. 
The weather is beautiful, the distance nothing 
— a matter of fourteen miles ; just a pleasant 
drive. And I am sure it will do you good, 
besides giving pleasure to our guests. If 
you ask my opinion, I say, let's go." 

"That's right, uncle," shouts Oliver; 
"she can have nothing to say after that. 
Now, Irene" (for it had been settled be- 
tween these young people that, considering 
the equality of their ages, they should ad- 
dress each other by their Christian names), 
" let's make an inroad on the larder (what a 
blessing it is old Quekett's not here to pre- 
vent us !), pack up the hamper, order round 
the carriage, put on our hats, and the thing 
is done." 

" Shall we be long away ?" demands Irene, 
anxiously, of her husband. 

He observes her indifference to the 
proposed plan, guesses its cause, and 
frowns. 

" That depends entirely on our own will. 
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But if our friends" (with a slight stress on 
the word) " enjoy themselves at the Castle, 
I see no reason why we should not re* 
main as long as it gives them plea- 
sure." 

"Dear Irene, pray don't go against 
your inclination," urges Miss Cavendish. 
Colonel Mordaunt answers for her — with 
a laugh. 

"Don't indulge her, Miss Cavendish. 
She is only lazy. She will enjoy herseif as 
much as any of us when she is once there. 
Come, my darling, see after the commis- 
sariat department at once, and I will order 
the carriage. The sooner we Start the 
better. Oliver, will you ride, or take the 
box seat ?" And so it is all settled without 
further intervention on her park 

She goes upstairs to prepare for the ex- 
pedition, feeling very undecided and rather 
miserable. After all, does not her duty lie 
more towards the fulfilment of her husband's 
wishes than an engagement with one who 
has no real claims upon her ? Only, she is 

VOL. II. I 
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so sorry that she promised to visit Myra 
this morning. Perhaps she is expecting her 
even at this moment — straining her ears to 
catch the sound of her footstep — waiting 
in feverish anxiety to repose some further 
confidence in her. The thought is too pain- 
ful. Could she not run down to the cottage 
before they go, if it wasonly for ten minutes? 
She hears her husband in his dressing- 
room. 

" Philip," she says hurriedly, " I promised 
to see poor Myra again this morning. Is 
there no time before we Start?" 

" Time !" he echoes ; " why, the carriage 
is Coming round now, and the ladies have 
their things on. You've gone mad on the 
subject of that woman, Irene; but if it's 
absolutely important you should see her 
again to-day, you must go down in the 
evening. Come, my darling," he continues, 
changing his manner to a caressing, coaxing 
tone, which it is most difficult to combat, 
" we had quite enough fuss over this subject 
yesterday : let us have a peaceful, happy day 
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all to ourselves, for once in a way ; there's 
a dear girl." And, after that, there is 
nothing more for Irene to do but to walk 
downstairs disconsolately, and drive off with 
her guests to Walmsley Castle. 

They are a merry party ; for it is just 
one of those glorious days when to live is 
to enjoy ; and she tries to be merry, too, 
for gloom and ill-humour have no part in 
her composition: but she cannot help her 
thoughts reverting, every now and then, to 
Myra, with a tinge of self-reproach for not 
having been braver. Yet her husband sits 
opposite to her, his eye glowing with pride 
as it rests upon her countenance, and a 
quiet pressure of the hand or foot telling 
her at intervals that, with whomsoever he 
may appear to be occupied, his thoughts are 
always hers ; and she cannot decide whether 
she has done right or wrong. It is useless, 
however, to ponder the question now, when 
she is already miles away from Priestley ; 
and so she tries to dismiss it from her mind, 

1 2 
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with a resolutkm to pav her promised visrt: 
the minute she returns. 

Walmsley Casde is a ruin, situated in a 
very picturesque part of the county: and, 
allowicg for along drive there and a fadguing 
exploration, followed by a Iengthy luncheon 
and a lazy discussion on the sward, it is not 
surprising that morning merged into noon, 
and noon into evening, before our party 
were aware of the fact, and that the first 
thing that calls Irene's attention to the hour 
is a cool breeze blowing across the hüls, 
which makes her shiver. 

Ä How cold it has tumed," she says sud- 
denly, as she changes her position. tt Why, 
Philip, what o'clock is it ?" 

"Just five, dear, w he answers quiedy. 

a Five ! Five o'clock ! It never can be 
five." 

Ä Within a few minutes. I suppose we 
had better be thinking of going home, or we 
shall be late for dinner." 

tt I hardlv think we shall have much 
appetfte for dinner after this," says Miss 
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Cavendish, laughingly, as she regards the 
scanty remnants of the meal. 

" Five ! It cannot be so late as five," re- 
peats Irene, in a voice of distress. " Oh ! 
Philip, do order the horses to be put to at 
once. Poor Myra l" 

Her expression is so pleading, that he rises 
to do her bidding without delay; but he 
cannot resist a grumble as he does it. But 
she does not heed him : she heeds nothing 
now but her own thoughts, which have 
flown back to her broken promise, with a 
dreadful fear that she may be too late to 
redeem it She remembers everything that 
happened with sickening fidelity : how Myra 
longed to detain her, and only let her go 
upon her given word that she would return. 
What right had she to break it — for any^ 
one, even Philip? What must the dying 
woman think of her ? 

She is so absorbed in this idea that she 
cannot speak to any one ; her conduct seems 
quite changed from what it did in the 
morning. She is a pitiful coward in her 
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own eyes now. And as she drives back to 
Priestley, she sits alone, miserable and silent, 
longing to reach home, and fancying the 
road twice as long as when they last 
traversed it. 

Cf Are you ill, my dear ?" says Miss 
Cavendish. " Has the day fatigued you ?" 

"You had better not speak to Irene," 
replies Colonel Mordaunt, in her stead. 
" She is in one of her Lady Bountiful moods. 
You and I are not worth attending to in 
comparison." 

She is too low-spirited even to be saucy in 
reply : and presently her husband's hand 
creeps into hers; and she knows that her 
reticence has pleased him, and gives it a 
good squeeze for reward. 

But as the carriage drives up to the Court, 
her quick eye catches sight of a dirty little 
figure crouched by the doorsteps, and all her 
vague forebodings return. 

" Oh ! there is Jenny !" she exclaims ex- 
citedly. "I feit sure there was something 
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wrong. Jenny, what is it ?" — as the carriage 
reaches the door — " is Myra worse ?" 

"Please, mum," says Jenny, with a bob, 
" she's as bad as ever she can be : and mother 
says, please, mum, could you come down 
and see her, for she's a-agoin' fast, and she 
keeps on a-callin' for you. And mother 
says — " 

cf Oh ! I will go at once," says Irene, 
leaping down from the carriage. " Philip, 
dearest, you won't be angry." And with 
that begins to run down the drive. 

" Stop, Irene, stop !" cries her husband ; 
but she does not heed or hear him ; and, 
having handed the other ladies out, he drives 
after her, and catches her before she has 
reached the outside of the grounds. 

" Stop, dearest ! Get in. I will drive 
down with you," he exclaims, as he overtakes 
her. 

« You, Philip !" 

" Yes, why not ? Am I to have no 
share in the troubles of this kind little 
heart ?" 
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" Oh, Philip ! Thank you ! You are 
too good to me ! It is such a comfort to 
me !" And, with that, she seizes the great 
rough hand that has drawn her so tenderly 
to his side, and cries over it quietly. He 
smears her tears all over her face with his 
pocket-handkerchief in well-meant attempts 
to wipe them away, after the manner of 
men, but not another word is exchanged 
between them tili they reach the cottage. 

There all is silent. The lower part of the 
house seems deserted. And Irene, leaving her 
husband pacing the garden in front, finds her 
way quietly upstairs. 

Myra's room seems füll. Mrs. Cray is 
there with her soapy satellites, and all her 
children, except Joel and Jenny ; and at first 
Irene's entrance is unnoticed. But as the 
women nearest the door perceive her, they 
fall back. 

" Ah ! youVe come too late, mum," says 
Mrs. Cray, reproachfully. " I doubt if she'll 
reckonise you. She's a'most gone, poor 
creetur." 
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" I am so sorry," replies Irene, making 
her way up to the bed on which the sick 
girl lies motionless ; " but I could not come 
before. Dear Myra, don't you know me?" 
And she lays her warm Ups upön the clammy 
forehead. The dying eyes quiver — open — 
recognise her ; and a faint smile hovers over 
the lead-coloured ups. 

"We were — we were — " she gasps, and 
then stops, still gasping, and unable to pro- 
ceed. 

" Is it anything you want to teil me ?" 
says Irene gently ; trying to help her. 

"We were — " commences Myra again; 
but Death will not let her finish. " Tommy !" 
she ejaculates, with a world of meaningin her 
eyes, but with an effort so painful to behold 
that Irene involuntarily closes her own : 
and when she opens them again, Myra's are 
glazed, her lips are parted, and two quick, 
sobbing breaths herald the exit of her soul. 

" She's a-going," screams Mrs. Cray, rush- 
ing forward to assist in the Great 
Change. 
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u She is gone" says Irene quietly, as, 
awestruck, she sinks down by the bed- 
side and Covers her face with her hands. 

" Poor dear !" quoths Mrs. Cray, in order 
to better the occasion, " how she's bin a- 
wanting of you, mum, all to-day, to be 
here ; and how she's bin a-asking every 
minute when I thought you'd be here. It 
seemed to me as though the poor creetur 
couldn't die tili she'd seen you again. Fve 
seen 'em lie like this, bless 'em, for days a 
fighting for their breath, and not able to go, 
when there's been a pigeon-feather in the 
ticking, but never from trying to see a face 
as that poor thing has longed to see yours. 
And Fm sure, if Fve sent one message to the 
Court to-day, Fve sent a dozen, and she 
a-watchin' each time as though " 

"Oh! don't teil me ! please, don't teil 
me !" entreats Irene, as the whole mournful 
panorama passes before her mental vision, 
and overwhelms her with reproach, that 
ends in sobbing. Colonel Mordaunt hears 
the sound of her tears through the open 
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casement, and comes to the bottom of the 
stairs. 

"Irene — Irene!" he says, remonstratingly. 

" Oh ! please to walk up, Sir ; it's all over," 
says Mrs. Cray, with her apron to her eyes, 
and, for the sake of his wife, the Colonel 
does walk up. When he reaches the little 
roöm, he is distressed beyond measure at 
the sight before him ; the poor, dead, wasted 
body stretched upon the bed, and his beauti- 
ful Irene crying beside it as though her heart 
would break. 

" Come ! my dearest," he says soothingly, 
" you can do no more good here. Let me 
take you home." 

But she turns from him : she will not 
answer him : she does not even seem to be 
aware that he is present. 

" I hate myself, I hate myself," she says 
vehemently ; Cf why did I ever consent to go 
to that detestable picnic, when my place was 
here ? I promised her, poor dear girl, that 
I would come again this morning, and she 
has been waiting and watching for me, and 
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thinking that I had forgotten. And her last 
word was to remind me of the oath I took 
to protect her child — and even that I must 
break. And she is about me now ; I feei it : 
despising me for my weakness and my false- 
hood. But she cannot think me more 
degraded than I think myself." 

Colonel Mordaunt is shocked at the ex- 
pression: he cannot bear that it should be 
connected, even wrongfully, with any action 
of Irene's. 

a Degraded ! my darling ! what can make 
you use such a term with reference to your- 
self — you who are everything that is true 
and noble." 

" True y to break my promise to the dying 
— noble y to swear an oath and not fiilfil it ! I 
wish you could see my conduct as it looks to 
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"If that is really the light in which you 
view the matter, Irene, I will oppose no 
further obstacle to the satisfaction of your 
conscience. You shall keep your promise» 
and adopt the chikL" 
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At that she lifts her tear-stained face and 
regards him curiously. 

" Are you in earnest, Philip ?" 

" Quite in earnest ! I could hardly jest on 
such a subject." 

" Oh, thank you ! thank you — you have 
made me feel so happy ;" and, regardless of 
spectators (for though the room is nearly 
cleared by this time, the laundress and some 
of her children still remain in attendance), 
up comes her sweet mouth to meet his. 
Colone! Mordaunt is already repaid for his 
generosity. And then Irene turns to the 
bed. 

" Myra !" she says, as naturally as though 
the poor mother were still alive, " I will be 
true to my word. I will take your little 
one and bring him up for you ; and when 
we meet again, you will forgive me for this 
last breach of faith." 

At this appeal, Mrs. Cray pricks up her 
ears; she understands it at once, and the 
idea of getting rid of Tommy is too welcome 
to be passed over in silence ; but, being a 
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cunning woman, she foresees' that it will 
strengthen his claim if she professes to 
have been made aware of it beforehand. 

" Your good lady is talking of taking the 
poor child, Colonel," she says, whining, 
" which Im sure it will be a blessing to htm, 
and may be he'll live to be a blessing to her. 
Ah, you see I knows all about it : I've bin 
a mother to that poor girl as lies there, and 
who should she teil her troubles and 'opes 
to if it weajrn't to me ? But I kep' her mis- 
fortune close, didn't I, mum ? — not a word 
passed my lips but that all the village might 
have heard, which it's proved by not a soul 
knowing of it, except ourselves and Joel — 
and one or two neighbours, maybe, and my 
brother as lives over at Fenton. But now 
she's gone — poor dear — and you've promised 
to do kindly by the child, I don't care who 
knows it, for it can't härm no one." 

cc Then your niece told you of my wife's 
offer to look after her little boy?" says 
Colonel Mordaunt, falling into the trap. 

" Oh, lor ! yes, Sir ; a many times : which 
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IVe looked forward to her doing so, know- 
ing that no lady could break her promise ; 
and she's always been so fond of Tommy, 
too ; I'm sure he'll take to her jist as though 
she was his mother. And it's a fine thing 
for the child; though it'll near break my 
heart to part with him." 

This last assertion is a little too much 
even for Colonel Mordaunt's softened mood, 
and he rises to his feet hastily. 

" Come, dearest !" he says to his wife, 
" it is time we were going." 

" And Tommy?" she replies, inquiringly. 

" You don't want to take him with you 
now, surely?" is the dubious rejoinder. 

"No! I suppose not! but — how will he 
come?" ' 

" Lor, mum ! 1*11 bring him up this even- 
ing — he shan't be kep' from you, not half 
an hour more than's needful; but I must 
reddle him up a bit first, and give him a 
clean face." 

" Oh ! never mind his face," begins Irene ; 
but her husband cuts her short. 
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"There, there, my love! you hear, the 
child will be up this evening. Surely that is 
all that can be required. Good evening, 
Mrs. Cray. Come, Irene;" and with one 
farewell look at Myra's corpse, she follows 
him from the room. 

All the way home the husband and wife 
sit very close to each other, but thev do not 
speak. The scene they have just witnessed 
has sobered them. Colonel Mordaunt is the 
first to break the silence, and he does so as 
the carriage stops before the hall-door of the 
Court. 

cc I am thinking what the d — 1 you'll do 
with it," he ejaculates suddenly. 

" With the child ? — oh ! a thousand 
things," she says joyously. Her voice 
startles him ; he turns and looks into 
her face ; it is beaming with happiness and a 
wonderful new light that he has never seen 
there before. 

" Why, Irene," he exclaims, as he hands 
her out, " what is this ? you look as if you 
had come into a fortune. 1 
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"Because I have such a dear, good, old 
husband," she whispers fondly^ as she passes 
him and runs upstairs to dress for dinner. 




vol. 11. 




CHAPTER VI. 

OF course the whole conversation at the 
dinner- table is furnished by the dis- 
cussion of Mrs. Mordaunt's stränge freak. 
By the time Irene descends to the dining- 
room, she finds the story is known all over 
the house ; and the opinions on it are free 
and various. Mrs. Cavendish holds up her 
hands ät the very idea. 

" My dear Colonel ! you spoil this child. 
Fancy, letting her adopt the brat of no one 
knows who ! — the trouble it will give you — 
the money it will cost." 

" Oh, Irene has promised faithfully I shall 
have no trouble in the matter," laughs the 
Colonel, who, having once given his consent 
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to the arrangement, will never betray that 
it was against his will ; " and as for the ex- 
pense — well, I don't think one poor little 
mortal will add much to the expenditure of 
the household." 

"Particularly as I intend to pay for him 
out of my pin money," says Irene. 

" But the nuisance, my dear : no money 
will pay for that. Ah ! you won't believe 
me now — but by-and-by — wait a bit — you'll 
see!" with mysterious nods and winks, of 
which her niece takes no notice. 

" She'll have to end by turning him into 
a buttons-boy," remarks her husband, who 
is secretly delighted with the pantomime. 

"Fm sure we shall do nothing of the 
sort," says Irene quick] y, and then calms 
down again. " I mean that I shall grow too 
fond of the child to make him into a ser- 
vant." 

" You fond of a baby, Irene," says Mary 
Cavendish ; " that is just what puzzles me — 
why Tm sure you always said you hated 
children." 

k 2 
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Ä Oh, very well, then! keep your own 
opinion — you know so mach more about 
it than I do," with a little rising temper. 

«Irene, my darling!" says the Colonel 
soothingly. 

c *Why do they all set opon me, then, 
Philip? What is there so extraordinary in 
my wishing to befriend a wretchcd little 
outcast? I'm sure I almost begin to wish 
I had never seen the child at alL" 

a Let us change the subject/* is her hus- 

band's only answer. 

• • * • 

But when the dinner is over and the 
evening diaws to a dose, Irene begins to 
move restlessly up and down the house. 
She has already taken her maid Phcebe into 
her confidence, and the girl, being country 
bred and with no absurd notions above her 
Station, is almost as delighted at the pros- 
pect of having the little child to take care 
of as her mistress. And they have arranged 
that he is to sleep in Phcebe*s bed, which 
is large and airy. And before the house- 
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maid comes up with. a broad grin on her 
countenance to announce that Mrs. Cray, 
the laundress, has brought a little boy for 
" missus," these extravagant young women 
have sliced up half-a-dozen or more good 
articles of wear, in order that the young 
rascal may have a wardrobe. 

In the midst of their arrangements, Master 
Tommy, clean as to the outside platter, but 
smelling very strong after the manner of 
the Great Unwashed, even though they 
dwell in villages, is introduced by his guar- 
dian. Irene cannot talk to Mrs. Cray 
to-night ; she dismisses the subject of poor 
Myra and her death struggles summarily, 
and thrusting a five-pound note into the 
laundress's hand, gets rid of her as soon as 
she decently can. She is trying to have 
the little child all to herseif, and she does 
not feel as though he were really her own 
until the woman who beats him is once 
more outside the door. And then she turns 
to Phoebe triumphantly. 
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"And now, Phoebe, what shall we do 
with him ?" 

"I should wash him, maam," replies 
Phoebe, following the ad vice of the great 
Mr. Dick, with respect to David Copper- 
field. 

"Of course ! we'U give him a warm bath. 
Run downstairs and get the water, Phoebe. 
And is this his night-gown ?" examining 
the bündle of rags that Mrs. Cray has 
left behind her. <c Öh ! what a wretched 
thing ; but, luckily, it is clean. He must 
have new night-gowns, Phoebe, at once, 
and—" 

" He must have everything new, ma'am, 
bless his heart !" exclaims Phoebe enthusias- 
tically, as she disappears in quest of the 
water. When she is gone, Irene lifts the 
child upon her knee, and gazes in his 
face. 

" Tommy," she says gently, "Tommy, 
will you love me? M 

"Iss," replies Tommy, who has seen her 
often enough to feel familiär with her. 
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" You are going to be my little boy now, 
Tommy." 

"Iss," repeats Tommy, as he surveys 
the wonderful fairy-land in which he finds 
himself. It must be recorded of Tommy, 
that, with all his faults, he is not shy. 

In another minute, Phoebe is back with 
the water, and the bath is filled, and the 
two women undress the child together and 
plunge him in, and sponge and lather him, 
kneeling on each side the bath the while, 
and laughing at their own awkwardness at 
the unaccustomed task. And then Tommy 
gets the soap into his eyes, and roars, which 
cheerful sound attracting Colonel Mordaunt's 
attention as he mounts the stairs, causes him 
to peep into the open bed-room door un- 
seen. And there he watches his young 
wife and her maid first kiss the naked 
cupid to console him, and then return 
to the soaping and splashing until they 
have made him smile again. And when 
the washing is completed, and Phoebe 
Stretches out her arms to take the child and 
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dry him, Colone! Mordaunt sees with as- 
tonishment that her mistress will not allow 
it. 

"No, no, Phoebe! give him to me," she 
says authoritatively, as she prepares her lap 
to receive the dripping infant ; and then as 
the servant laughingly obeys her Orders, 
and carries the bath into the next room, he 
watches Irene's lips pressed on the boy's 
undried face. 

" My little Tommy !" she says as she 
does so. 

He sees and hears it, turns away with a 
sigh, and a heart heavy, he knows not 
wherefore, and goes downstairs as he as- 
cended them, unnoticed. 

A week has passed. Poor Myra's form 
has just been left to rest beneath a rough 
hillock of clay in the churchyard, and Joel 
Cray is seated in the sanded kitchen of his 
mother's cottage, his arms cast over the 
deal table, and his head bent down despair- 
ingly upon them. 
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Mrs. Cray, returning abruptly from 
having just "dropped in" to a neighbour's 
to display her " blaclc" .and furnish all funeral 
details, finds him in this position. 

c< Come, lad," she says roughly, but not 
unkindly, " it's no use frettin' ; it won't 
bring her back agin." 

<c There's no call for you to teil me that, 
mother," he answers wearily, as he raises 
two hollow eyes from the shelter of his 
hands; "it's writ too plainly here" — strik- 
ing his breast — " but you might have warned 
me she was goin\" 

" Warned you ! when all the world could 
see it! Why, the poor creetur has had 
death marked in her face for the last six 
months ; and Mrs. Jones has jest bin' a 
sayin' it's a wonder as she lasted so long," 
replies Mrs. Cray, as she hangs her new 
bonnet on a nail in the kitchen wall, and 
carefully folds up her shawl. 

"All the world but me, you mean. 
'Twould have come a bit easier if I had 
seen it, perhaps. Why, 'twas only the other 
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day I was begging of her for to be my 
wife, and now, to think I've just come from 
burying her ! Oh, good Lord !" and down 
sinks the poor fellow's head again, whilst 
the tears trickle through his earth-stained 
fingers. 

Mrs, Cray loves her son after her own 
fashion. It is, in a great measure, her love 
for him and sympathy with his disappoint- 
ment that have made her hard upon Myra 
and Myra's child ; and she desires to give 
him comfort in his present trouble. So she 
draws a chair close beside him, and sits down 
deliberately to tear open all his worst 
wounds. But it is not entirely her want of 
education that begets this peculiarity, for 
the example has been set her, ever since the 
world began, by people as well-meaning, 
and far less ignorant than herseif. 

"Now, where's the good of thinkin' of 
that, lad?" she says, as soothingly as her 
harsh voice will permit. " She'd never have 
bin yours had she lived ever so long; and 
all the better, too, 'for no woman can make 
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a good wife when her fancy's fixed upon 
another man." 

cc And if hers were, you needn't re- 
mind a feller of it," he replies, uneasily. 

" Oh ! but I says it for your good. Not 
that I wants to speak a word against the 
poor thing as is gone ; for when a fellow- 
creetur's under the ground, let his faults be 
buried atop of him, says I; that's my maxim, 
and I keeps to it. Still, there's no denying 
poor Myra were very flighty, and a deal of 
trouble to us all. Fm sure I thought this 
afternoon, when I see the handsome grave 
Simmons had dug for her, and all the village 
looking on at the burial, and Tommy 
brought down from the Court by the Co- 
loners lady herseif, in a brand new suit of 
black, and with a crape bow and a feather 
in his hat, that no one would have thought 
as seed it that we was only burying 



>> 



" Mother, what are you going to say ?" 
demands Joel, as, with a clenched hand 
and gloomy eyes, he Springs to his feet. 
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" Lor ! you needn't fly out so. I wasn't 
going to say nothing but the truth." 

" The truth ! But is it the truth ? Who 
knows that it's the truth ?" 

" Why, you wouldn't be after saying as 
she was an honest woman, Joel ?" 

CC I don't know. I'd rather be saying 
nothin' of her at all. My poor girl, trod- 
den down and spit on ! And she, who was 
the bonniest lass for miles round Priestley. 
Mother, I must leave this place." 

" Leave ! when youVe just got such a 
fine Situation under Farmer Green ! Have 
you lost your senses, lad ?" 

" I don't know, and I don't care. I don't 
seem to have nothin' now ; but I can't bide 
here any longer ; there's somethin' in the air 
that chokes me." 

" But where would you be going ?" 

"I can't teil that either. Jest where 
chance may take me. Only, be sure of 
one thing, mother — I don't come back to 
Priestley tili I've cleared her name or killed 
the man who ruined her." 
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cc You're going in search of him> Joel?" 

a It's bin growing on me ever since that 
evening I came home and found her dead. I 
won't believe that Myra was the girl to give 
herseif over to destruction ; but if she were 
— well, then the man who destroyed 
her must answer for it to me." 

" But what'U I do without you ?" com- 
mences Mrs. Cray, as her apron goes up to 
receive the maternal droppings of despair. 

u You'll do well enough, mother. If I 
didn't feel that, I wouldn't go. And the 
child (if it wasn't for her, I could say, 
c Curse him !' But I wotit. No, Myra, 
never you fear ; he'll allays have a friend in 
me), he's off your hands, and well provided 
for. So youVe nothin' but your own little 
ones to look after. And you'll have friends 
at the Court, too. You won't miss me." 

c< But how are you ever to find the gentle- 
man, Joel ?" 

" I know his name was c 'Amilton/ and 
TU track that name through the world until 
I light on him. And I saw him once, 
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mother, 'Twas only for a few minutes, but 
I marked him well — a tall» upstanding feller, 
with dark hair and blue eyes. The child's 
the very moral of him, curse him! And 
Hl search tili I come acrost that face 
again ; and when I comes acrost it, we'll 
have our reckoning, or Fm much mis- 
taken." 

" And how shall you live meanwhile ?" 
"As I always have lived, by my hands. 
And now, mother, put up my bündle, and 
let me be going." 

" To-night, lad ? Oh ! you can't be in 



earnest." 



" Yes, to-night. I teil you there's some- 
thing in the air of tbis place that stops my 
breathing. I could no more lie down and 
sleep in my bed here, while she lies out 
yonder with the lumps of clay upon her 
tcnder breast, than I could eat while she was 
starvin'. Let me go, mother. If you don't 
want to see me mad, let me go where I can 
still fancy she's a-living here with you, 
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and that coffin and that shroud is all a 
horrid dream." 

And so, regardless of his mother's en- 
treaties or his own well-doing, Joel Cray 
goes forth from Priestley. 

Whilst the neighbours are preparing to 
retire to their couches, and the dead wo- 
man's child, alike unconscious of his mo- 
therless condition and the stigma rest- 
ing on his birth, is lying, flushed and 
rosy, in his first sleep in Phoebe's bed, the 
uncouth figure shambles slowly from the 
laundress's cottage, and takes the high road 
to Fenton, which is on the way to the 
nearest town. But before he quits the vil- 
lage, he passes, a little shamefacedly, even 
though the dusk of the Summer's eve has 
fallen and he is quite alone, through the 
wooden wicket that guards God's -acre, 
and finds his way up to the new-made 
grave. 

But it looks so desolate *and mournful, 
covered in with its hillock of damp red 
earth, that he cannot stand the sight, and 
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as he gazes at it, his honest breast begins to 
heave. 

" I can't abear it," he whispers hoarsely, 
"to leave her here— the thought of it will 
haunt me night and day." 

And then he stoops and gathers up a 
morsel of the uninviting marl studded with 
rough stones. 

" And to think you should be lying under 
this — you whose head should be resting on 
my bosom — oh, my darlin', my darlin' ! my 
heart'll break !" 

And for a few moments the poor wretch 
finds relief in a gush of tears. 

"I'm glad no one saw 'em," he ponders 
quaintly, as the last of the low sobs breaks 
from his labouring bosom ; " but I feels all 
the better. And I swear by 'em — by these 
here tears which the thought of you has 
drawed from me, Myra, that I don't look 
upon your grave again until IVe had satis- 
faction for the wrong he's done you. Oh ! 
my lost darlin', I shall never love another 
woman ! Good-bye, tili we meets in a 
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happier world than this has been for both of 
us!" 

And when the morning breaks, he is 
miles away from Priestley. 
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would recognise him now. His hair, cleansed 
from its normal State of dirt, is several shades 
lighter than it was before, and lies in lobse 
waving curls about his head and neck. The 
tan is gradually wearing pff his broad white 
brow, and his plump neck and arms and 
Shoulders, now fully exposed by his low 
frocks, make him appear what he really is 
— a very handsome child. Above all, he 
possesses the violet eyes that first attracted 
Irene's notice ; and beneath the dark lashes 
ofwhich he has a quaint, half-shy, half-sly 
manner of looking up at her which makes 
her heart throb each time she encounters 
it, though she can hardly teil the reason why. 
But the name by which the boy is generally 
known grates upon her ear ; and her annoy- 
ance on this subject is a source of never- 
failing amusement to Colonel Mordaunt. 
He considers it so thoroughly feminine. 

" Such a dreadful name !" she says 
plaintively, as they are sitting out-of-doors 
one evening, and watching the child play 
upon the lawn. " Tommy Brown ! It has 

l 2 
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mother. 'Twas only for a few minutes, but 
I marked him well — a tall, upstanding feller, 
with dark hair and blue eyes. The chikTs 
the very moral of him, curse him ! And 
TU search tili I come acrost that face 
again ; and when I comes acrost it, we'll 
have our reckoning, or Tm much mis- 
taken." 

" And how shall you live meanwhile ?" 

"As I always have lived, by my hands. 
And now, mother, put up my bündle, and 
let me be going." 

" To-night, lad ? Oh ! you can't be in 
earnest." 

<c Yes, to-night. I teil you there's some- 
thing in the air of this place that stops my 
breathing. I could no more lie down and 
sleep in my bed here, while she lies out 
yonder with the lumps of clay upon her 
tender breast, than I could eat while she was 
starvin'. Let me go, mother. If you don't 
want to see me mad, let me go where I can 
still fancy she^ a-living here with you, 
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all, poor little fellow, I don't sce why it 
should not be changed." 

" Nor I. What do you propose to change 
it to r 

"I suppose, Philip Now, I know 

Tm going to say a very stupid thing, so I 
give you fair warning ; but I suppose it 
wouldn't do to call him by my maiden 
name ?" 

« What, St. John ?" 

" Yes," confusedly, " Thomas St. John. 
After papa, you know." 

" My dear Irene, you have gone clean out 
of your senses about that child. Pick a 
beggar's brat from the gutter, and dub him 
with your father's name! — with the name 
of my cousin. I couldn't hear of it. What 
on earth would people say ? J> 

"Let them say what they like. They 
must have something to talk about " 

" They shall not talk about my wife. No, 
Irene. I have permitted you to follow your 
own inclinations in adopting this boy — 
whether wisely or not remains to be deter- 
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mother. 'Twas only for a few minutes, but 
I marked him well — a tall, upstanding feller, 
with dark hair and blue eyes. The child's 
the very moral of him, curse him! And 
TU search tili I come acrost that face 
again ; and when I comes acrost it, we'll 
have our reckoning, or Tm much mis- 
taken." 

" And how shall you live meanwhile ?" 

"As I always have lived, by my hands. 
And now, mother, put up my bündle, and 
let me be going." 

" To-night, lad ? Oh ! you can't be in 
earnest." 

" Yes, to-night. I teil you there's some- 
thing in the air of tbis place that stops my 
breathing. I could no more lie down and 
sleep in my bed here, while she lies out 
yonder with the lumps of clay upon her 
tender breast, than I could eat while she was 
starvin'. Let me go, mother. If you don't 
want to see me mad, let me go where I can 
still fancy she^ a-living here with you, 
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daisies that the mowing machine has passed 
over, until her thoughts wander to his 
poor dead mother, and her eyes fill with 
tears. 

"I hope — that is, I suppose, that my 

brother but what do you think, Mrs. 

Mordaunt?" remarks the sapient Isabella, 
who, book in hand, has been sitting at a 
respectful distance from the master and 
mistress of Fen Court, as though she had no 
right to approach them or join in their 
conversation. 

" I beg your pardon — I wasn't listening," 
rejoins Irene, as she quickly blinks away the 
drops that hang upon her lashes. 

"I mean he is not angry, I trust, or 

vexed, with what you said, as he has gone 
indoors, you see." 

"What, Philip ? why should he be? We 
were only talking about Tommy. Ah ! you 
mustn't do that, dear," as the child plunges 
over a flower-bed in the ardour of the 
chase. " Come here, Tommy — come to 



me." 
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mother. 'Twas only for a few minutes, but 
I marked him well — a tall, upstanding feller, 
with dark hair and blue eyes. The chikTs 
the very moral of him, curse him ! And 
TU search tili I come acrost that face 
again ; and when I comes acrost it, we'll 
have our reckoning, or Tm much mis- 
taken." 

" And how shall you live meanwhile ?" 

"As I always have lived, by my hands. 
And now, mother, put up my bündle, and 
let me be going." 

" To-night, lad ? Oh ! you can't be in 
earnest." 

" Yes, to-night. I teil you there's some- 
thing in the air of tbis place that stops my 
breathing. I could no more lie down and 
sleep in my bed here, while she lies out 
yonder with the lumps of clay upon her 
tender breast, than I could eat while she was 
starvin\ Let me go, mother. If you don't 
want to see me mad, let me go where I can 
still fancy she^ a-living here with you, 
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and that coffin and that shroud is all a 
horrid dream." 

And so, regardless of his mother's en- 
treaties or his own well-doing, Joel Cray 
goes forth from Priestley. 

Whilst the neighbours are preparing to 
retire to their couches, and the dead wo- 
man's child, alike unconscious of his mo- 
therless condition and the Stigma rest- 
ing on his birth, is lying, flushed and 
rosy, in his first sleep in Phoebe's bed, the 
uncouth figure shambles slowly from the 
laundress's cottage, and takes the high road 
to Fenton, which is on the way to the 
nearest town. But before he quits the vil- 
lage, he passes, a little shamefacedly, even 
though the dusk of the Summer's eve has 
fallen and he is quite alone, through the 
wooden wicket that guards God's -acre, 
and finds his way up to the new-made 
grave. 

But it looks so desolate *and mournful, 
covered in with its hillock of damp red 
earth, that he cannot stand the sight, and 
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as he gazes at it, his honest breast begins to 
heave. 

" I can't abear it," he whispers hoarsely, 
"to leave her here— the thought of it will 
haunt me night and day." 

And then he stoops and gathers up a 
morsel of the uninviting marl studded with 
rough stones. 

" And to think you should be lying under 
this — you whose head should be resting on 
my bosom — oh, my darlin', my darlin' ! my 
heart'll break !" 

And for a few moments the poor wretch 
finds relief in a gush of tears. 

"1'm glad no one saw 'em," he ponders 
quaintly, as the last of the low sobs breaks 
from his labouring bosom ; " but I feels all 
the better. And I swear by em — by these 
here tears which the thought of you has 
drawed from me, Myra, that I don't look 
upon your grave again until IVe had satis- 
faction for the wrong he's done you. Oh ! 
my lost darlin', I shall never love another 
woman ! Good-bye, tili we meets in a 
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happier world than this has been for both of 
us!" 

And when the morning breaks, he is 
miles away from Priestley. 
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CHAPTER VH. 

MRS. CAVENDISH and her daughter 
are gone ; the sportsmen are gone ; 
and, with the exception of Oliver Ralston, 
whom Irene has come to look upon almost 
as one of the family, Fen Court is cleared 
of guests, and she is left once more to the 
society of her husband and her sister-in-law, 
and the care of her little protege, Tommy 
Brown. The transformation wrought in 
this child by a few weeks* attention and a 
suit of new clothes is something marvellous. 
No one who had only seen him grubbing 
in the front yard of Mrs. Cray's domicile, 
or driving. the truant pigs in from the lane, 
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would recognise him now. His hair, cleansed 
from its normal State of dirt, is several shades 
lighter than it was before, and lies in lobse 
waving curls about his head and neck. The 
tan is gradually wearing off his broad white 
brow, and his plump neck and arms and 
Shoulders, now fully exposed by his low 
frocks, make him appear what he really is 
— a very handsome child. Above all, he 
possesses the violet eyes that first attracted 
Irene's notice ; and beneath the dark lashes 
ofwhich he has a quaint, half-shy, half-sly 
manner of looking up at her which makes 
her heart throb each time she encounters 
it, though she can hardly teil the reason why. 
But the name by which the boy is generally 
known grates upon her ear ; and her annoy- 
ance on this subject is a source of never- 
failing amusement to Colonel Mordaunt. 
He considers it so thoroughly feminine. 

" Such a dreadful name !" she says 
plaintively, as they are sitting out-of-doors 
one evening, and watching the child play 
upon the lawn. " Tommy Brown ! It has 
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not even got the virtue of singularity to 
recommend it. Could anything be more 
commonplace?" 

"Why don't you re-christen him, my 
dear?" demands the Colonel, laughing. 
" Call him Aubrey de Vere, or Lancelot 
Vane, or Percival Lisle, or by any other 
simple and unpretending title. He is sure 
to end by being a footman, or a drummer, 
or a shop-boy — nothing could be more 
appropriate." 

" He shall never be anything of the sort," 
cries Irene indignantly ; " and it is not kind 
of you to laugh at me, Philip, when you 
know I am fond of the child. I don't mind 
Tommy so much. Thomas isn't a pretty 
name, but it was my dear father's, and 
there are plenty of Thomases in the peerage ; 
but I can't stand Brown." 

"Sligo family," interpolates her husband, 
with mock seriousness. 

"Oh! Philip, do be quiet. Of course, 
if it were his rightful name, there would be 
no help for it ; but as he has no name at 
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all, poor little fellow, I don't see why it 
should not be changed." 

" Nor I. What do you propose to change 
it to ?" 

"I suppose, Philip Now, I know 

Tm going to say a very stupid thing, so I 
give you fair warning ; but I suppose it 
wouldn't do to call him by my maiden 
name ?" 

" What, St. John ?" 

"Yes," confusedly, "Thomas St. John. 
After papa, you know." 

<c My dear Irene, you have gone clean out 
of your senses about that child. Pick a 
beggar's brat from the gutter, and dub him 
with your father's name! — with the name 
of my cousin. I couldn't hear of it. What 
on earth would people say ?" 

" Let them say what they like. They 

* 

must have something to talk about " 

c< They shall not talk about my wife. No, 
Irene. I have permitted you to follow your 
own inclinations in adopting this boy — 
whether wisely or not remains to be deter- 
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mined — but I will not hear of his being 
endowed with the name of any one belong- 
Ing to my family. Call him Montmorency, 
or Plantagenet, or any tomfoolery you may 
fancy, but let us have no trifling with what 
is sacred." And so saying, Colonel Mor- 
daunt rises from his seat, and walks back 
into the house. He is beginning to feel a 
little jealous of the interest evinced in 
Tommy Brown. 

Irene remains where he left her, red and 
silent. She does not attempt to detain him, 
or to call him back, for his words have left a 
sore impression on her mind, and she is 
afraid to trust herseif to speak. It seems so 
hard to her that every one should resent her 
desire to be a mother to this poor motherless 
baby, or to forget that so wide a gap exists 
between herseif and him. And she watches 
the little black frock, and white pinafore, as 
their owner toddles about the grass, now 
making ineffectual attempts to grab a moth 
that the evening breezes have awakened, 
then stooping to pick off the heads of the 
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daisies that the mowing machine has passed 
over, until her thoughts wander to his 
poor dead mother, and her eyes fill with 
tears. 

"I hope — that is, I suppose, that my 

brother but what do you think, Mrs. 

Mordaunt?" remarks the sapient Isabella, 
who, book in hand, has been sitting at a 
respectful distance from the master and 
mistress of Fen Court, as though she had no 
right to approach them or join in their 
conversation. 

" I beg your pardon — I wasn't listening," 
rejoins Irene, as she quickly blinks away the 
drops that hang upon her lashes. 

"I mean he is not angry, I trust, or 

vexed, with what you said, as he has gone 
indoors, you see." 

"What, Philip ? why should he be? We 
were only talking about Tommy. Ah ! you 
mustn't do that, dear," as the child plunges 
over a flower-bed in the ardour of the 
chase. " Come here, Tommy — come to 
me. 
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mother. 'Twas only for a few minutes, but 
I marked him well — a tall, upstanding feller, 
with dark hair and blue eyes. The child's 
the very moral of him, curse him! And 
TU search tili I come acrost that face 
again ; and when I comes acrost it, we'll 
have our reckoning, or Fm much mis- 
taken." 

"And how shall you live meanwhile?" 

"As I always have lived, by my hands. 
And now, mother, put up my bündle, and 
let me be going." 

cc To-night, lad ? Oh ! you can't be in 
earnest." 

cc Yes, to-night. I teil you there's some- 
thing in the air of this place that stops my 
breathing. I could no more lie down and 
sleep in my bed here, while she lies out 
yonder with the lumps of clay upon her 
tender breast, than I could eat while she was 
starvin\ Let me go, mother. If you don't 
want to see me mad, let me go where I can 
still fancy she's a-living here with you, 
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and that coffin and that shroud is all a 
horrid dream." 

And so, regardless of his mother's en- 
treaties or his own well-doing, Joel Cray 
goes forth from Priestley. 

Whilst the neighbours are preparing to 
retire to their couches, and the dead wo- 
man's child, alike unconscious of his mo- 
therless condition and the Stigma rest- 
ing on his birth, is lying, flushed and 
rosy, in his first sleep in Phoebe's bed, the 
uncouth figure shambles slowly from the 
laundress's cottage, and takes the high road 
to Fenton, which is on the way to the 
nearest town. But before he quits the vil- 
lage, he passes, a little shamefacedly, even 
though the dusk of the Summer's eve has 
fallen and he is quite alone, through the 
wooden wicket that guards God's acre, 
and finds his way up to the new-made 
grave. 

But it looks so desolate *and mournful, 
covered in with its hillock of damp red 
earth, that he cannot stand the sight, and 
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and Tommy doesn't like the Situation. He 
is of a rebellious and democratic turn of 
mind, and has no courtly hesitation in calling 
a spade by its right name. And some of 
Tommy's right names, acquired outside the 
Priestley public-house, are very wrong names 
indeed. 

" Let me go !" he says wildly, as Miss 
Mordaunt's arms, in deference to Irene's 
wishes, make a feeble barrier to detain him. 
" I don't like oo." 

" Oh ! Tommy, Tommy, that's naughty. 
You must love poor auntie," remonstrates 
Irene. But the child struggles on. 

"I don't like oo — I don't like oo — oo's 
ugly — oo's a devilT he winds up with 
triumphantly, as he escapes from her grasp, 
and rushes back upon the flower beds. 

ft Really, Mrs. Mordaunt, I trust you will 
not ask me to feel his weight again," says 
poor Isabella, who is quite excited by the 
compliments she has so unexpectedly re- 
ceived. 

" It is very naughty of him," replies Irene 
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soothingly. " I must scold him well ; in 
fact, I would slap his hands if I did not 
know that his language is entirely attributable 
to the horrible manner in which he has been 
brought up. Poor little child ! Fancy how 
shocking it is that a baby of his age should 
even know such a word !" 

"I trust — that is, it would be very un- 
pleasant for all parties, if he were to call my 
brother by such a name," remarks Miss 
Mordaunt in her primmest manner. 

" Oh ! don't teil him, please," says Irene, as 
she catches up the truant to carry off to bed. 
As she makes the request she sighs. She 
sees so plainly that she will have to bear the 
brunt of all Master Tommy's peccadilloes. 

Phoebe meets her at the bedroom door 
with a message. 

" If you please, ma'am, Mrs. Cray's 
waiting in the kitchen to know if she can 
speak to you." 

" Oh, of course ! Teil them to show her 
into my morning-room, and then come 
back and take the child," and in another 
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minute Irene is confronted with the 
laundress. 

" Well, Mrs. Cray, is there anything I can 
do for you this evening ?" 

" Thank you, no, ma'am. The washing 
as you've been so good as to find me is a real 
help. And what with Tommy off my 
hands, and poor Myra gone, we're getting 
on finely. And how is Tommy, ma'am? 
They teil me below stairs as he've grown 
marvellous, bless 'im." 

4< Oh ! he's very well, Mrs. Cray, and 
very happy. Did you wish to speak to 
me?" 

" Well, ma'am, I was wishing to take the 
liberty to do so. I suppose you've heard of 
my loss, ma'am ?" 

" Your loss !— no !" 

c< My poor sbn, ma'am — my Joel ! He's 
gone away." 

"WhatlleftPriestley?" 

"Yes, ma'am. He couldn't abide the 
place now his cousin's buried, and his whole 
mind seems bent on finding out the man 
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that's wronged her. He wanted to marry 
her himself, you see, ma'am, and I do believe 
it's gone to turn his head." (Here Mrs. 
Cray's canvas apron goes up, as usual, to her 
eyes.) " The last words he says to me was, 
c Mother, TU find him,' he says, c and Fll kill 
him,' he says, c if I travels the whole world 
over for it,' he says." 

" Oh ! but you mustn't believe all that 
people say when they are in such grief as 
that, Mrs. Cray. When your son is able to 
reason a little more calmly, he will never think 
of doing anything so wicked. You may 
rest assured that whoever wronged poor 
Myra will not be permitted to go un- 
punished ; but the punishment must be left 
in God's hands." 

" That's just what I says to Joel, ma'am. 
I says, ' Joel,' says I, c whoever done it, it's 
no business of yourn ; and men will be men/ 
I says, c and the girl was quite able to take 
care of herself/ But you don't know him, 
what Joel is, ma'am. He's as strong in his 
will as a helephant, and you might turn a 
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posty sooner. So that I feel whenever they 
two meet there'U be bloodshed and murder, 
and perhaps worse. And I shan't never be 
easy tili he comes back again !" 

" Where is he now, Mrs. Cray ?" 

" The Lord knows, ma'am, for I'm sure I 
don't. He went away last Thursday week, 
and IVe seen nothin' of him since. And it's 
hard for his mother to be left in this way, 
and she a widder, with five little 'uns to work 
for, and her poor niece in the churchyard. 
It's very hard ; very hard, indeed." 

" But I thought you said you were getting 
on so well, Mrs. Cray ?" 

" So I am, ma'am — thanks to you and 
the washing. And it's a real relief to have 
poor Myra laid comfortable Underground, 
and to feel shell never want for nothin' 
again. And that's what brings me up this 
evening, ma'am. IVe been reddling up the 
house a bit, and turning out her boxes to 
see what would make up for the poor 
children, and I came across a few letters and 
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bits of things of hers as I'm sure I never 
knew she had — she kep 'em so close." 

"Are they of any importance to the 
child?" 

" That I can't say, ma'am, being no scho- 
lard myself ; but as youVe provided so hand- 
some for Tommy, I thought as you'd the 
best right to see them, and come to your own 
decision whether they should be burned or 
not." 

."■ "Thank you. I think you are right. 
Have you got them with you?" 

Here Mrs. Cray produces a red cotton 
handkerchief from under her shawl, which, 
unfolded, discloses a small packet tied up in 
part of a dirty old newspaper. 

" There they are, ma'am, just as I found 
them in Myra's box. There's a bit of hair 
among the papers, and a glove — which it 
looks to me like a gentleman's glove, but 
there's no saying, and gloves ain't a proof of 
anythink. So, not being able to read the 
writing, I didn't disturb them more than 
necessary, for I guessed you'd like to have 
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'em as they was — and taking such a hinterest 
as you do in Tommy, and they being of 
value perhaps to the child — which of course 
J shall be very willing to leave them with 
you, ma'am — for being no scholard, äs I says 
before " 

As Mrs. Cray Stands there, repeating the 
same sentences again and again, and fumbling 
the dirty packet about in her hands, a light 
breaks in upon Irene. The letters are to be 
paid for. And she is quite ready to pay fdr 
them, for her interest and curiosity are alike 
aroused by what the laundress has told her, 
and she hopes the papers may prove of use 
in tracing the parentage of her adopted 
child. 

"Oh! certainly, I quite understand," she 
exclaims eagerly, as her hand dives into her 
pocket for her purse; "and I'm sure I'm 
much obliged to you, Mrs. Cray, for the 
trouble you have taken in bringing them up 
to me." And thereupon she seizes on the 
letters, and transfers instead a sovereign to 
the woman's palm — an exchange which so 
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entirely meets Mrs. Cray's views of justice, 
that it is several minutes before Irene can 
stop her torrent of thanks, and get her well 
out of the room again. 

It is dusk now, for the Autumn evenings 
close in fast, and she rings for candles, and, 
füll of expectation, sits down to inspect the 
contents of the packet she has bought. She 
is so deeply interested in this case — so senti- 
mentally regretful still over the memory of 
poor Myra — so anxious that her child should 
not be left entirely dependent on herseif for 
a friend. So she draws her chair close in to 
the table, and leans both her arms upon it, 
and bends her head down to the light, as 
people do who are about to enter on a task 
that engrosses all their mind. When she 
has cast away the dirty string, and still dirtier 
outside paper, she comes upon a small bündle 
of letters, or rather notes, in number about 
six, and which, to judge from two or three 
specimens selected at random, do not appear 
at first sight to be likely to prove worth a 
sovereign vested in the interests of Tommy. 

VOL. II. m 
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" Dear Myra, 
:( Don't expect me to-morrow. 1t is im- 
ssible I can eome. The bill shall be paid 
next weck. 

" Yours ever, 

«E. H." 

" Dear M., 
" I shall be over on Friday at six. Never 
mind dinner. Shall dine betöre starting. I 
ordered in six dozen of claret yesterday. 
Carriage was paid. 

" Yours affectionately, 

«E. H." 

" Dearest M., 
" You are a thorough woman. How could 
I be at F — ■ — when I was twenty miles 
the other way ? You will see me some time 
next week. Get the dress by all means. 1 
enclose cheque. 

" Yours truly, 
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When Irene has deciphered these and a 
few others, very similar in character, she 
pauses for a moment's thought. 

What do they teil her ? Positively no- 
thing but what she knew before. It is 
evident that the writer was not a passing 
acquaintance of the dead girl's, but some 
one who considered her home as his, and 
held himself responsible for her expenditure- ; 
without doubt, the father of her child — 
the Hamilton of whom Myra had spoken 
to her. 

Irene thrusts the letters to one side indig- 
nantly, almost with disgust. She fancies she 
can trace the selfish nature of the writer in 
every line; she thinks she would not care 
to stand in that man's place at the present 
moment, and only wishes she could find 
some clue by which to trace him, and make 
him aware of the mischief and misery he has 
wrpught. 

Having disposed of the letters, she next 
takes up the glove— a gentleman's glove, as 
the laundress had observed, but of no value 

m 2 
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in tracing the identity of its owner — and 
the envelope that contains the lock of hair. 

It is a soft, wavy piece of dark brown hair, 
the counterpart of that which grows on 
Tommy's head, and Irene experiences a 
stränge Sensation of mingled admiration and 
dislike as she takes it in her hand. Besides 
these, the packet contains nothing but a gold 
locket, broken and empty ; a heap of withered 
flowers, chiefly violete, and one of those 
highly ornamental and strictly useless ivory- 
backed prayer-books, which are manufactured 
for young gentlemen to present to young 
ladies, and which Myra was very unlikely to 
have received fron» any friend in her own 
class of life. Irene opens the prayer-book 
to see if there is any inscription in it, but 
the title-page is guiltless of the indiscretion 
of revealing its donor's name. It is blank 
and silent and inscrutable as the past appears 
likely to be upon the subject of her adopted 
child. She turns over the leaves mechani- 
cally and with an air of disappointment. At 
the service for the solemnization of marriage 
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the page is folded down. Poor Myra ! how 
often may she not have glanced at the holy 
words, which bore no sweet memories for her, 
with longin g tears ! As Irene's hand shakes, 
the little volume shakes, and something — 
an oval piece of cardboard apparently — falls 
loosely from it on the table. She seizes and 
turns it uppermost. It is a photographed 
face, cut from an ordinary carte de visite, 
which, from its size and appearance, has 
evidently once been encased in the broken 
locket — the face of a man, which she holds 
forward eagerly to the light. 

" God in heaven ! it is that of Eric 

Keir r 

* * * * * 




CHAPTER VIII. 

IN her anxiety to examine the portrait, 
Irene has risen to her feet, and now 
Stands, quivering in every limb, and gazing 
at it as though she were spell-bound. There 
can be no mistake — he appears younger here 
than when she knew him, there is less hair 
about the face — less thought upon the brow 
— a look of more insottciance about the mouth 
— but the eyes, the nose, the contour of the 
countenance are the same ; there can be 
no doubt but that it was taken from him- 
seif, 

But how — htm can his photograph have 
found its way amongst Myra's poor posses- 
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sions? Why should it be mixed up with 
these relics of the base and selfish lover who 
betrayed her innocence ? 

The deadly sickness that rises to her heart 
makes answer to the question. 

The initials E. H. stand for Eric Hamil- 
ton; he is the man, at whose door all the 
suffering she has witnessed must be laid ; his 
child, whom she has adopted as her own, 
lies sleeping at this moment under her pro- 
tection. 

As the reality of the thought strikes home 
to her, Irene lets the photograph fall from 
her hands, and sinks back upon the chair 
which she had quitted. 

Eric Hamilton Keir and Myra Cray. For 
a few moments, all that she does, or thinks 
of doing, is to repeat those two names con- 
junctively over and over again, until the syl- 
lables lose all significance to her. 

The effect is to harden her heart and cause 

it to feel quite dead and cold. Presently she 

. hears a sound outside in the hall, and, spring- 

ing up, pushfes all the sad mementoes of poor 
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Myra's disgrace together in one heap, and, 
thrusting them into the writing-table drawer, 
turns the key upon them. And then she 
leaves the room, almost as though she were 
in a dream, and still dreaming, encounters 
her sister-in-law upon the stairs. 

" Are you not Coming down into the 
drawing-room ?" says Isabella. " I think — 
that is, I am not sure, of course — but I 
believe that my brother is expecting you. 
Coffee has been in for half an hour." 

" Don't wait for me," Irene replles in a 
low voice, as she toils in a languid, purpose- 
less manner up the staircase. 

As she gains her bedroom door, Phcebe 
appears upon the landing from her own 
apartment. 

" Oh ! pJease, ma'am, would you just 
Step in and look at Master Tommy. He 
do look so beautiful in his sleep." 

" No, no ! I can't. I don't wish to see 

him. I don't care about seeing him," replies 

her mistress, in tones so unusually sharp 

1 decisive, that Phcebe, bewildered, retreats 
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to her nursery again, feeling that somehow 
she has made a mistake. 

Irene enters her own room and paces up 
and down in the dark, not fast, but 
restlessly. 

Myra Cray !" so run her thoughts, 
a low-born, uneducated girl, whom he was 
base enough to betray and desert, and then 
he came to me — to me— and dared to trifle 
with my affections too !" 

The knowledge of the similarity between 
their cases should make her soften towards 
Myra's memory, but it does not ; the shock 
of the discovery is too recent. As yet she 
can only think of her as of one who (how- 
ever briefly) held the heart she was unable 
to secure. And she is impotently weak to 
cope with a feeling which she knows to be 
unworthy of her ; and the whole world 
loses favour in her eyes in consequence of 
her own defalcation. 

•As she is still Walking up and down the 
room, trying hard to stamp down the demons 
of envy and jealousy and revenge that are 
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struggling for supremacy in her bosom, 
Colonel Mordaunt's deferential tap for ad- 
mittance is heard against the door. It is 
an unfortunate moment for him in which 
to appear before her ; we are best left to 
conduct these mental warfares by ourselves ; 
and there are moments in life in which the 
attentions of our best and dearest friends 
irritate instead of soothe us. And all 
Colonel Mordaunt's attentions, however 
kindly meant, are condücted on that soothing 
stroke-you-down-gently principle which is so 
trying to accept patiehtly when every nerve 
is quivering with excitement. 

"Why, my darling," he commences, 
"all in the dark! What can you find to 
amuse you up here ?" 

" Oh, Tm all right, thank you. I don't 
feel inclined for the light just now. Fm 
thinking." 

cc And what can the little woman be think- 
ing about that requires both gloom and 
solitude? Nothing unpleasant, I hope, 
Irene. 3 



J» 
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« How should it be ?" 

cc Then come down to the drawing-room, 
my darling. Isabella is waiting tili you 
appear to pour out the coffee." 

" I would much rather not go ; why can't 
she take it alone ?" 

"What reason can you have for not 
joining her ?" 

" Only that I feel a little — a little hipped 
to-night, and would rather remain by 
myself." 

"Hipped! Why, what on earth can you 
have to make you feel hipped? Has any- 
thing gone wrong?" 

" I have already said no to that question. 
But is it absolutely necessary, in order to 
feel low, that we should be suffering in the 
present? Have we no past to return at 
times upon us ?" 

Irene forgets, as she says this sentence, 
how much confidence she reposed in her 
husband before marriage ; and as it escapes 
her, and the remembrance returns, she 
grows still more impatient with herseif and 
him. 
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"I had hoped," he observes (and the 
Observation alone, in her present condition, 
carries ofFence with it), " that your past was 
done away with for ever, Irene." 

" I never gave you cause to hope so," she 
retorts sharply, as she turns away in silence 
to leave the room. In a moment she has 
seen her error and sprung after him. 

"Forgive me, Philip, I am in a horrid 
temper ! But when you talk of my past 
as gone for ever, you forget that I 
have lost my father and mother, and — 
and " 

"There, there, darling! It is I who 
should ask your forgiveness ; I was a brüte to 
say what I did. But 1 have been hoping I 
had made you happy, Irene." 

" And so you have — very happy !" she 
returns with a sort of hysterical gasp. " Let 
us say no more about it, but go down to 
Isabella." And for the remainder of the 
evening she is, to all outward appearance, 
much like her usual seif. She goes to bed, 
however, sleeps brokenly, and rises in the 
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morning unrefreshed. The revelation of the 
night before has made no difference in her 
future prospects, nor can it influence in any 
way her present actions ; but it has f evived 
all her bitterest feelings with regard to Eric 
Keir's behaviour to herseif — feelings which 
she had hoped were long since laid to rest, 
because the tarne existence which she is 
leading affords no opportunity of arousing 
them. 

But the dull leaden weight which, alter- 
nated with fierce words of scorn and irony, 
once rendered life a torture to her has settled 
down upon her heart again, and disposes her 
to feel hard and cold to all mankind, until, 
whilst she is dressing, a certain chubby 
hand knocks uncertainly upon her bedroom 
door. She knows well the faint broken 
sound his dimpled knuckles make, and gene- 
rally flies to the door to open it herseif. But 
to-day her brows contract, and she shrinks 
backward as though the mere knowledge 
of his presence there could give her 
pain. 
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"If you please, ma'am, it's Master 
Tommy/' says Phcebe's voice from the 
outside. 

rt I can't see him this morning, Phoebe. 
Let him run in the garden until we come 
down." 

" I want oo — I want oo," says Tommy, 
as he kicks at the bedroom-door. 

" Are you going to let that child kick all 
the paint off the panelling?" shouts her hus- 
band from his dressing-room. 

"If you please, ma'am, he's been in the 
garden already, and he's got a most beauti- 
ful rose for you — haven't you, Master 
Tommy ?" 

" Let me in ! I want oo," repeats the 
protege. 

Then she advances slowly and unlocks 
the door, and admits the child before Phoebe 
can follow him, and finds herseif Standing in 
the centre of the room, gazing with her 
large, hungry eyes at the atom of humanity 
whose existence vexes her so sorely. 

" What do you want, Tommy ?" she com- 
mences coldly. 
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"A rose for Tommy mamma — a booful 
rose," he lisps as he presents the flower. 

She does not offer to accept it, on the 
contrary, she turns away. 

"Don't call me, mamma" she says 
quickly. 

The urchin looks astonished, and then 
pouts his Ups. Children are ready judges ; 
he recognises the injustice and waywardness 
of her new mood at once. 

c< I go, Phoebe," he utters plaintively, in 
remonstrance to the change. Irene looks 
round — sees the dewy mouth drooping at both 
corners — catches the deprecating glance of 
the violet eyes — becomes aware of her bar- 
barity in a moment, and flies to fold the 
friendless, fatherless little creature in her 
arms. 

" As if 'twas your fault," she murmurs, 

pressing her lips upon his curly head. 

"Poor lamb — poor unhappy, deserted little 

child ! Oh, Tommy ! he has left us böth 

— he has left us both — we will be all the 

world to one another." 

***** 
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The mistress of Fen Court is very thought- 
ful for some days after this little episode, 
and only like herseif by fits and Starts, 
though, stränge to say, no one notices the 
change, except it be Oliver Ralston. But 
our most intimate friends are often the 
last to guess what is passing in our in- 
most minds. We are suffering perhaps so 
keenly that we scarcely dare to raise our 
eyes lest they should blurt out our secret, 
and imagine everyone we meet must read 
it written on our brow in characters of 
fire ; and yet those with whom we live, go 
on Consulting us day after day with refer- 
ence to the weeldy expenditure, or the ser- 
vants* peccadilloes, or the children's spring 
dresses, as if, for the time being, such 
matters had not lost their significance for 
us almost as much as though we had passed 
beyond them. Yet it is not so with stran- 
gers, unless, indeed, we happen to be actors 
and actresses of the first rank. They meet 
us, and observe to one another afterwards, 
"What is that man's perplexity? What 
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cause can that woman havc for weeping?" 
And so Oliver Ralston discovers that Irene 
is not so cheerful as before, and taxes her 
with it in his rough, hearty way. 

" Dreaming again, Irene ! What is up ?" 

"When you can explain to me, Oliver, 
how much is comprehended in that mystical 
term, perhaps I may be able to inform 
you." 

" You know what I mean ! Why are 
you so down in the mouth ?" 

, " The natural reaction after so much dissi- 
pation." 

" Fiddle-de-dee ! Excuse my rudeness, 
but you know fiddle-de-dee is the only word 
to suit your explanation. Seriously, though, 
is it anything in which I can help you ?" 

" Not at all, Oliver ; thanks all the same 
— except, indeed, by not commenting upon 
what you are pleased to call my being ' down 
in the mouth/ " 

" But may I teil you to what I think it's 
due ?" 

VOL. II. N 
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"Certainly! if you can — which I know 
you can't." 

"You are sorry you ever adopted that 
little brat, Tommy ?" 

She grows scarlet. 

" Indeed Fm not. What should make you 
think so ? Has your uncle been saying any- 
thing against him ?" 

" He never mentions the subject to me. 
But I have seen you looking at the child 
scores of times lately, and I can read it in 
your face." 

c< Acute observer ! but wrong for once in 
his life. I wouldn't part with Tommy for 
anything in the world." 

<c Not if I found his relations for you ?" 

cc He has no relations," hurriedly — " he 
belongs to me entirely — he will never be 
taken away. But please let us talk of some- 
eise, Oliver. Have you seen Dr. Robertson 
again." 

" How artfully you change the subject. — 
Yes ; I saw Robertson this morning ; and 
it's all but settled." 
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"WithPhilip's consent?" 

" Certainly. He has come round to think 
it will be the best thing in the world for 
me. And so it will. I have still sense 
enough to see that. There will not be much 
temptation for me to dissipate in Fenton. 
The only drawback is that I am afraid I 
shall not get so much practice as I ought to 
have." 

cc Oh, never mind the practice. To lead 
a quiet life is the most important thing. 
And I promise you shall operate on me 
whenever occasion calls for it." 

" What an opening ! Fll have both your 
legs off before the year's out. But, really, 
Irene, it will be a great thing for me to live 
so near you." 

" It will be perfectly delightful ; for entre 
nous> though poor Isabella is extremely good, 
she is a very stupid companion. And you 
must come over and dine with us every day. 
Now, won't you ?" 

" And leave Robertson to look after his 
five parishes alone? I'm afraid he won't 

n 2 
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consent to that. But I must keep a horse, 
and dare say I shall often be able to take 
Fen Court in my rounds." 

<c Are you going to live with Dr. Robert- 
son ?" 

" No ; he has a wife and a large family ; 
so I should prefer not to do so. But I can 
have two rooms in a farm-house close by 
— very nice ones." 

c< And we will furnish them for you ; that 
will be charming. You have no idea how 
pretty I shall make them. I shall send you 
over table-linen and crockery and everything 
from the Court. We have much more 
than we can use. It will be the greatest 
fun in the world getting your rooms 
ready." 

cc You are much too good to me." 

"And when you have taken possession 
you shall give a house-warming. Isabella 
and I will come over in the pony-chaise ; and 
Tommy shall ride his donkey. (By-the-way, 
do you know that Fve bought a donkey for 
Tommy, and he sticks on like a little 
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brick?") — here Irene Interrupts her rapid 
delivery with a deep-drawn sigh. 

" Why that sigh, Irene ?" 

" What sigh i n 

"At Tommy 's name again! Ah! you 
can't deceive me. All the low spirits of the 
last week are attributable to the existence of 
that wretched child." 

" How you do tease me, Oliver. And it's 
very rüde to break off the conversation in 
that way. Where was I ? Oh ! yes ; the 
upshot is that we'll all go and have afternoon 
tea at your Fenton apartments — that is, if 
you'U have us." 

" How can you doubt it ? Only your 
proposals are so delightful, Tm afraid they 
are too good to come true. What will 
Uncle Philip say to them?" 

"Just what I do. But I will go and 
sound him at once." And off runs Irene in 
search of her husband. She finds Colonel 
Mordaunt in a beaming humour, and every- 
thing goes right He considers the offered 
appointment as good an opening as a young 
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man in Oliver's position could expect to 
obtain ; acknowledges he should like to have 
him near Fen Court; agrees heartily to 
every Suggestion with respect to furnishing 
the apartments ; and even mentions a certain 
strong hunting cob now Standing in his 
stables as very likely to be his own par- 
ticular contribution to his nephew's new 
establishment. 

<c And so you see, Oliver, thats all right," 
is Irene's comfortable conclusion as the last ' 
clause has been discussed and provided for ; 
and then follows a merrier evening than they 
have spent for some days past : for Irene 
catches the infection of her husband's good 
humour and Oliver's content, and miracu- 
lously recovering her voice which has been 
hors de combat for at least a week, sits up to 
a much later hour than usual, singing 
snatches of old ballads that were famous 
before she was born, and interrupting herseif 
every second minute to twist round on the 
music-stool and make some little harmless 
joke at the expense of Oliver's future 
menage. 
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So they all go to bed pretty well tired out, 
and my heroine does not wake until her 
accustomed hour on the following morning. 
The first thing of which she is conscious 
is that Colonel Mordaunt is already up and 
dressed. 

"Why, Philip" — sitting up in bed, and 
rubbing her sleepy eyes — <c is that really 
you ? Have I over-slept myself ?" 

"I think not. It is only just eight. I 
rose rather earlier than usual." 

" Why ? Were you disturbed ? or is 
there a meet to-day? By-the-way, Philip, 
were there carts in the night?" 

"Carts, my darling?" 

" Yes ; scraping over the gravel. I 
fancied I heard them ; or perhaps I dreamt 
it. I was very sleepy. Are you going 
away?" 

* 

" I shall be back in a minute," says her 
husband hastily ; but several minutes elapse, 
and he does not return, so Irene rises, and 
proceeds to dress herseif. She is just about 
to ring for Phoebe to assist in the com- 
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pletion of her toiJct when she is attracted 
by a loud roar from somewhere below 
stairs. Tommy has evidently come to 
grief. 

"Oh! they have let him fäll and hurt 
himself/' she exclaims aloud, all the maternal 
solicitude with which her breast is laden 
springing into action directly a call is made 
upon it ; " they have let the baby fall !" and 
rushes to the door. 

u Phcebe !" There is no ans wer ; but she 
fancies a slight bustle is going on in the hall, 
and hears, above the crying of the child, a 
confused and angry murmur, as of voices 
engaged in argumenta 

" Phoebe ! Phoebe ! where are you ? Bring 
Master Tommy here !" she exclaims again, 
as she leans over the banisters ; and then a 
diversion is created, and a movement made 
in her direction, and Phoebe, with the boy 
still whimpering in her arms, and Colonel 
Mordaunt bringing up the rear, appears 
upon the staircase. 

" Oh ! is he really hurt ?" begins Irene, 
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anxiously, as she perceives the guard of 
honour. 

C4 My darling, there is nothing the matter, 
Pray don't distress yourself," replies the 
Colonel. 

" Then, why do you come up too ? And 
how did it happen ? ' Did he fall down the 
kitchen stairs, Phcebe ? You know I 
have strictly forbidden you to take him 
there/' 

" He didn't fall down the kitchen stairs, 
ma'am," replies Phcebe, with a very pursed- 
up mouth. 

" How did you do it, darling ?" demands 
Irene of the child, now safely in her 
arms. 

"Naughty ooman," lisps Tommy, half 
disposed to cry afresh at the mere 
recollection. 

" My dear Irene, how absurd of you to 
question an infant of that age. As if he 
could possibly teil anything that is to be 
depended on." 

" Why don't you teil me, then ? How 
did it happen/ Phoebe?" 
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" Well, ma'am, I wasn't exactly present at 
the time, because I had gone to " 

" I consider I am a far better person to 
explain matters than your maid, Irene," 
interrupts the Colonel rather testily. " The 
fact is, the child was playing about where he 
has no business to be at all (but, really you 
do indulge him to that extent, that it 
becomes dangerous even to suggest matters 
might be amended) " 

" Please go on, and let me hear how the 
accident occurred." 

" Well, he went into the dining-room 
when it was — was occupied — and — and — 
when he was told to go, and would not obey 
(he is one of the most disobedient little 
animals I ever met), he was sent out. That's 

alL" 

cc Sent out ! Did you strike him, Philip ?" 

" Oh ! no, ma'am, 'twasn't master," inter- 
poses Phoebe quickly. 

"Who, then?" 

" Naughty ooman," explains Tommy. 

" Who dared to do it ?" repeats Irene. 
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" Well, my love, it's really nothing to 
make such a fuss about : it's not everybody 
that would think so much of giving a tire- 
some child a tap on the head as you do. 
And I dare say she never thought twice ot 
what she was doing." 

« She ! — she ! Not Isabella, surely." 

"Oh! Lor, no, ma'am. Miss Mordaunt 
ain't out of her room yet," cries Phoebe. 

A thought strikes Irene. The mystery 
becomes clearer. 

" Has Qjuekett returned?" And the change 
in her voice as she puts the question is so 
patent to her hearers, that Colonel Mor- 
daunt becomes quite alarmed for what may 
follow. 

" Yes, yes, dear ; she has. Now you know 
all. But I am sure she didn't mean to offend 
you. Phoebe, you had better go, and take 
the child with you." 

But Irene folds the boy closer in her 
arms. 

" I can do without you, P hoebe ; but I 
shall keep Master Tommy." And the bed- 
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room door re-closes on the servant only. 

" And so that woman has come back, and 
dared to strike my child," says Irene, as soon 
as they find themselves alone. 

"Pooh! nonsense! my love. Tour child. 
Do just think what you are saying. And, 
as for daring y I consider that a very stränge 
term for you to use when speaking of any 
action from so old and valued a friend as 
Mrs. Quekett is to me, towards so very 
recent an acquisition as that nameless profege 
of yours." 

The Colonel tries to speak with his usual 
ease and composure, but the attempt is a 
melancholy failure. 

" She has dared to strike my child," repeats 
his wife, with a heaving breast. 

" The boy refused to obey her, and she 
boxed his ears. It was a very natural thing 
to da" 

<c It may be very natural, but it shall not 
be repeated." 

"Then you must teach the child to be 
more obedient." 
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"I shall teach him nothing for that wo- 
man's sake. When did she return ?" 

cc This morning, at about six. She prefers 
travelling by the night train." 

"It appears to me that she prefers any 
mode of action by which she can best show 
off her insolence and the unusual position 
she has been permitted to attain here. She 
leaves us without a moment's warning in 
order to humour her own caprice ; and she 
returns in the same manner, without the 
slightest consideration for our convenience. 
A pretty way for a servant to go on in, 
truly." 

"Irene, I thought this subject had been 
discussed and done with." 

" I shall never have done with it whilst 
she remains here, and is permitted to behave 
as she does. It is past all bearing." 

" Well, there is no chance of her leaving," 
replies the poor Colonel, with a sigh; "so 
the prospect is cheerful." 

" If her presence here is a necessary evil, 
I must bear it; but she shall not interfere 
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in my private affairs. Philip, I have borne 
more from that woman than you know of ; 
and I teil "you candidly, were it not for your 
sake, I would not remaiii another moment 
under the same roof with her. But, as she 
has really returned, for which I am infinitely 
sörry " 

" Why, you did not imagine she was gone 
for good, surely," interrupts the Colonel. 
This is her home, and always has been." 
But she might have died, or sqmething, 
in the interim." 

" Irene, I am surprised to hear you speak 
in that strain." 

" Don't be surprised at anything I say of 
that woman. Nothing could be too bad for 
her. But of one thing I am determined. 
She shall not strike this child. And of 
that I shall make her aware on our first 
meeting." 

I advise you not to quarrel with her." 
I shall not condescend to quarrel. I 
shall simply give my orders; and if she 
doesn't choose to obey them " 
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" What then ?" 

" I shall appeal to you." 

" And if I am powerless ?" 

cc Why, then — but it will be time enough 
to decide what I shall do when the occa- 
sion for decision arrives. Meanwhile I 
shall speak my mind very plainly to Mrs. 
Quekett." 

" I advise you to keep good friends with 
her," repeats the Colonel, who appears to 
his wife to have assumed quite a depressed 
and craven air since the night before. " She 
is an estimable woman in many respects : 
faithful, honest, and to be depended on ; but 
she makes a bitter enemy. It will be far 
wiser to have her on your side." 

Irene's lip curls- in proud contempt. 

"Thank you, Philip; but I have been 
used to choose my allies from a class superior 
to that of Mrs. Quekett I have borne with 
her patiently hitherto, but she has put me 
on my mettle now ; and, if I die for it, she 
shall not strike this child again !" 

" Oh, hush !" exclaims Colonel Mordaunt, 
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fearfully, as they issue on the landing to- 
gether the little boy still clinging round 
Irene's neck), and commence to descend 
the staircase, at the foot of which appears 
the housekeeper, proceeding in State to her 
own apartment, and followed by a couple of 
men-servants bearing her boxes. 

" I hope I see you well, Mrs. Mordaunt," 
she says, with a smirk, as she encounters the 
coupie about halfway down. 

Colonel Mordaunt, who is as nervous as a 
woman, nudges Irene upon the elbow. 

" Mrs. Quekett speaks to you, my love." 

<c I heard her. — I should think you might 
have given us some notice of your return, 
Quekett. It is rather unusual to take people 
by surprise in this way." 

The tone in which she is spoken to makes 
Quekett flush up at once, and her voice 
changes with her mood. 

" 1 couldn't have let you know before- 
hand," she replies rudely, "as Lady Bald- 
win didn't say tili yesterday that she could 
dispense with me. And it's quite a new 
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thing, into the bargain, for me to hear that 
Tm to account for all my Comings and 
goings to a family where IVe lived for " 

" Of course — of course," interrupts the 
Colonel hurriedly. " You mistake Mrs. 
Mordaunt's meaning, Quekett, altogether. 
— Irene, my dear, breakfast is waiting. Had 
we not better go down ?" 

He is terribly afraid of what may be 
coming, and has but one wish ; to separate 
the combatants. But Irene's cup of wrath 
is filled to the brim, and she Stands her 
ground. With Tommy clinging tightly to 
her from pure fear, she feels brave enough 
to say or do anything. 

" One moment, Philip. — As you have re- 
turned, Mrs. Quekett, you and I had better 
understand each other. You Struck this 
child this morning. Don't do it again !" 

"Irene! Irene!" implores the hapless 
Colonel. 

" Don't do it again /" pants Mrs. Que- 
kett. 

" Don't do it again," repeats her mistress 
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calmly. " I have adopted him : he is under 
my protection ; and I will allow no one to 
correct him but myself." 

" A pretty pass things is come to !" ex- 
claims the housekeeper, whose rage at being 
rebuked before the footmen is beyond all 
description. " I wonder you're not ashamed 
of yourself, Colonel, to allow it. A dirty 
brat, belonging to the Lord knows who, and 
Coming from the lowest lot in Priestley, to 
be brought up here and prinked out like a 
young gentlefolk, and not a finger to be 
laid on him. Why, what'll the neighbours 
say? What do you expect the village is 
saying at this very moment ? Do you want 
a repetition of old times ?" 

" Hush, Quekett ! Pray be silent !" 

" Oh, yes ! it's very easy to bid me hold 
my tongue, when I come home to find the 
Court run over with bye-blows " 

" How dare you speak of this child in my 
presence by such a name ?" exclaims Irene. 
"Philip, will you permit such an insult to 
be ofFered to your wife — and before your 
servants, too?" 
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"No, no, my dear, of course not. — 
Quekett, I must entreat you to pass on to 
your room. Neither you nor Mrs. Mor- 
daunt are in a fit State to discuss this matter 
now." 

"But remember, Mrs. Quekett," adds 
Irene, " that whatever you may think, you 
shall not speak of Master Tommy in that 
way again." 

"Master Tommy, indeed!" sneers the 
housekeeper. 

"Yes, Master Tommy. Whoever he 
may be, wherever he has come from, I 
have adopted him as my own child, and 
I will have him treated as my own child." 

"Oh! very well, ma'am, just as you 
please." 

" I am glad you see it in its proper light at 
last. Let me pass." And with the boy 
still in her arms, Irene marches statelily to 
the breakfast-room, whilst the Colonel, glad 
at any cost to see the interview come to an 
end, follows, though with his spirits down at 
zero. 

o 2 
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As they leave her, Rebecca Quekett turns 
round upon the landing to gaze at the re- 
treating form of the mistress of Fen Court, 
with a look of unmistakable hatred. 

c< Humph ! To be treated as her own child, 
is he?" she says maliciously aloud, so that 
the servants in attendance can overhear her ; 
" and he a nurse-child of that creature Cray's, 
left unclaimed for any lady to adopt That's 
a queer story, ain't it?" she continues, ap- 
pealing to one of the men beside her ; " and 
perhaps she ain't so far wrong when she 
Stands out for his being treated as her own. 
There's lots more things happen in this 
world than weVe any notion of. Well, 
you'd better get up with the boxes now, 
James. TheyVe kept us on the landing 
long enough, Lord knows !" 

And so the worthy disappears into her own 
room, and is lost to the view, at all events of 
Irene, for the remainder of the day. 



CHAPTER IX. 

COLONEL and Mrs. Mordaunt have a 
sharp little discussion on this subject 
during breakfast-time — quite the sharpest 
they have engaged in since their marriage ; 
and though Irene will not yield one inch 
with regard to stooping to conciliate the 
housekeeper, she feels, at the termination of 
the meal, that she has been worsted in the 
fight. For the subject of Tommy Brown 
has necessarily formed part of the argument, 
and her husband has gone so far as to ob- 
serve that if a child who is no relation to 

• 

either of them is to bring discord into the 
house, he had better go. And here Irene 
recognises, for the first time, her impotence 
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to keep him in Opposition to her husband's 
wishes, and the knowledge silences her, even 
to making her reflect sadly whether she may 
not ultimately (unless her profege is to be 
cast on the world again) be compelled, for 
his sake, to submit to Mrs. Quekett's terms 
of peace ; and the fear lowers Colonel Mor- 
daunt in her eyes — with him lowers herseif, 
and renders her morbidly depressed. She 
spends all the morning in the shrubbery, 
running about with Tommy, for she cannot 
stand Isabell a's deprecating air and deep- 
drawn sighs ; and here, after a while, Oliver 
Ralston comes to find her, with bad news 
written on his countenance. 

" It's all knocked on the head, Irene. I 
can't close with Robertson." 

" Why not ? Has he changed his mind ?" 
" On the contrary, I had a letter from him 
this morning, begging for my final decision, 
as he is in need of immediate help ; but my 
uncle has just had me into his study, and he 
says it's no go." 
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"Oliver! surely not on account ofQue- 
kett ?" 

" Most surely yes, Irene. I'm as certain 
that old fiend is at the bottom of it as I am 
that I'm alive. Not that Uncle Philip told 
me so. He hummed and hawed — you know 
his way when that woman's got him into a 
scrape — and said he had been thinking the 
matter over, and looking at it from all 
points of view, and it seemed to him now 
that it would be more prudent of me not 
to accept a trust I might not care to re- 
tain." 

" But didn't you teil him you do care for 

it r 

"Of course I did. I said everything I 
could think of, but without effect. The 
fact is, he doesn't wish me to stay here. I 
could take the appointment without Con- 
sulting him further ; but I owe everything 
to him, Irene, and " 

" Oh, yes ! Don't go against his wishes. 
But perhaps he may change his mind again. 
Shall I speak to him ?" 
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"I wish you would." 

" Well, look after Tommy, and IT1 go at 
once." 

She finds her husband still in his study, 
apparently wrapt in thought, and dashes 
at the matter in hand in her own frank, 
straight-forward way. 

"Philip, why have you altered your mind 
about Oliver going to Fenton ?" 

"I have altered it, my dear, and that 
should be sufficient." 

" Not at all, unless you have a good rea- 
son. It isn't fair." 

"I would rather not discuss the matter 
with you, Irene. We have had bickering 
enough for to-day." 

" Need we bicker because we talk ? This 
subject does not touch my interests so 
nearly as the other ; but I think you owe 
Oliver some explanation of the change." 

" The explanation is very simple. Upon 
consideration, I don't think the plan a good 
one, or likely to prove for his happiness 



or mine." 
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"And the consideration came through 
that woman Quekett." 

" Why should you think so ?" 

" Because I know it. Oh, Philip, Philip !" 
And Irene, kneeling down by his arm-chair, 
puts her head upon her husband's knee, and 
begins to cry. 

His tender affection is aroused at 



once. 



My darling, why is this ? Have I really 
made you unhappy ?" 

" Of course you have. To see you so com- 
pletely under subjection to your own servant ; 
to know that she can sway you when I tau ; 
that her wishes can make you act contrary 
to your own good judgment, as you are 
acting now — you, who I looked up to as 
so strong and brave, and worthy to command 
all who came within your ränge. It lowets 
you in my eyes ; it makes you conteirvptio e 
in the eyes of others, and I catinot bear 

it r 

"Irene, Irene! for God's sake, s^te 
mcP 
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He has grown very pale during the 
progression of this speech, and now that it 
is ended, he takes out his handkerchief and 
passes it across his brow. 

" Spare you ! Why don't you spare me 
from insult in the house where you have 
made me mistress ?" 

" My darling you don't understand. How 
I wish I could explain it to you, but I can't. 
But several members of my family (my father, 
for instance) have been laid, at different 
periods of their lives, under great obligations 
to Mrs. Quekett. I acknowledge she is 
not always pleasant in her manners, and I 
regret to see she has not taken so kindly 
to you as I should have liked; but, not- 
withstanding, I could not feel myself justified 
in not doing all in my power to repay the 
debt I owe her." 

"And which I should imagine she had 
cancelled a thousand times over by her 
insolence. But why should poor Oliver 
suffer for your father's liabilities?" 

Colonel Mordaunt is silent. 
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"Fenton is more than three miles from 
Fen Court. Surely his presence at that 
distance can have no influence on Mrs. 
Quekett's peace of mind." 

"He would always be over here, my 
dear." 

" And so, because she objects to it, your 
own nephew is to be banished from your 
house. Oh, Philip! I could hardly have 
believed it of you." 

"Pray, don't make me more unhappy 
about it, Irene, than I am. Do you think 
I don't feel it also ?" 
Is that possible ?" 

I am suffering, at this moment, far 
more than you, my child, or than Oliver 
either, for that matter. ,, 

" Poor Philip ! I am so sorry for you ! 
But is it quite, quite necessary that Oliver 
should go?" 

" It is c quite, quite necessary.' If he did 
not go now, he would be compelled to do 
so in a few months, and perhaps under 
circumstances most unpleasant for us all. 



cc 
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And yet sometimes I think, if I could trust 
you, Irene " 

"You may trust me, Philip, and to any 
extent." 

"I believe it, my darling — but no, no, 
it cannot be. Don't ask me again. Only 
go to poor Oliver, and teil him that I will 
hold myself responsible for any expenses he 
may incur, in the way of premium or 
outfit, in procuring another appointment, 
on the condition that it is not in this 
county — anywhere, in fact, but near 
here." 

"And you wottt trust me, then?" she 
says, with a reproachful air, as she prepares 
to leave him. 

"I cannot — I dare not. Yes, dearest, I 
will." And with that he rises suddenly, and 
Stands before her, and takes her two hands 
in his own. " Irene, when you gave your 
dear seif to me at the altar, did you not 
promise to honour me ?" 

" And I have honoured you, Philip." 

" I believe it ; and I trust you to honour 
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me still, notwithstanding that I am unable 
to explain all that you wish to know." 

" But secrets are so horrid between hus- 
bands and wives," she says, pouting with 
true feminine curiosity ; " and it is so hard 
to forgive what one understands nothing 
about ?" 

" Have you never kept a secret from me, 
then, Irene ?" 

He is alluding to the possible name of her 
former lover, and the circumstances of their 
intimacy, which have never been confided to 
him. But her thoughts fly immediately to 
her adopted child and the knowledge she 
possesses of his parentage ; and under 
her husband's steady gaze she becomes 
crimson to the very parting of her hair. 

" Oh ! very well," she answers, with a light 
laugh ; " don't let us say any more about it, 
since talking won't mend matters. Only I 
trust my confidence in your integrity, Philip, 
is not supposed to extend to holding out 
the right hand of fellowship to Mrs. 
Quekett.' 



» 
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But Colonel Mordaunt appears to have 
forgotten the root of the subject in question. 
He is still holding her hands, and looking 
fixedly at her downcast eyes and working 
features. 

<c My query seems to have affected you, 
Irene?" 

cc It would affect any one, I should think, 
to be stared at as you are starin g at me. 
But this is child's play, Philip. What is it 
you want me to do?" 

"Only to believe in me as I believe in 
you." 

" That would be easy if believing in you 
did not involve believing in Mrs. Quekett 
also. However, I will leave the woman to 
go her own way, if she will leave me to go 
mine. Is that a bargain ?" 

"I suppose you are alluding to the 
child ; she has not interfered in anything 
eise." 

"I am. You gave me permission to 
adopt and bring him up. Will you make 
this fact clear to your housekeeper, and teil . 
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her, at the same time, that my forbearance 
depends entirely upon her own." 

" Then you sign a treaty of peace .with 
her?" 

"Under these conditions, and for your 
sake, yes. I feel myself degraded to enter 
into any terms with a dependant ; but, since 
it is for your comfort, I concede. Only it 
must be kept as religiously on her side as mine. 
And now I trust we have heard the last of 
so contemptible a business." 

Colonel Mordaunt sighs, and turns 
away. 

" You are not yet satisfied, Philip. What, 
in Heaven's name, would you have me do 
more ?" 

" Nothing, my dear, nothing. Indeed I do 
not see what eise there is to be done. Only, 
pray remember what I said to you this morn- 
ing, and do not irritate her more than you 
can help." 

"I shall never speak to — or notice her!" 
replies Irene ; and here, feeling that all that 
can be said has been said upon the subject, 
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she leaves the study to communicate the 
upshot of the interview to Oliver. 

Colonel Mordaunt, left to himself, looks 
more thoughtful than before. He has 
courted the information that his wife has not 
laid her whole heart bare to him, and yet 
now he feels miserable because she has put 
the sign-manual of silence on a fact which he 
knew to be such. Mrs. Quekett, Oliver 
Ralston, the child, everything which has 
worried him hitherto, passes from his mind 
to give place to the curiosity with which he 
longs to discover how much of her former 
life Irene has kept back from him. He 
remembers vividly all she said to him at 
Brüssels, and in the little sitting-room at 
Norwood, on the subject of her disappoint- 
ment ; but he was so eager in the chase at 
that time — so anxious to secure her for him- 
self at any cost — that he did not choose to 
believe what she asserted to be true — that 
the best part of her life was over. Yet 
has not the sequel proved him to be in the 
right ? For the six months she has been his 
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her spirits have gone on gradually im- 
proving day by day. Indeed a few weeks 
ago she was buoyant — radiant — running 
over with fun; and, if they have com- 
menced to flag again, it has only been 
since 

Since when ? 

Since the arrival of Tommy Brown 
amongst them ! As Colonel Mordaunt's 
thoughts, travelling backward and taking 
notes by the way, light on this fact, he rises 
from his seat, and walks restlessly about the 
room. 

" D — n that child !" he says, without the 
least reserve, " I wish to God we had never 
seen or heard of him." 

And then he goes out to his stables and 
kennel, and tries to forget all about it ; but 
the idea haunts him nevertheless, and often 
after that day Irene, glancing up suddenly, 
finds him studying her face, with an earnest- 
ness, not altogether born of affection, which 
puzzles whilst it wounds her. 
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Mrs. Mordaunt in desiring her husband to 
inform Mrs. Quekett that peace between 
them can only be maintained at the cost of 
all communication, has entered into the worst 
pact with the housekeeper she could possibly 
have made. For Quekett is a woman to be 
conciliated not to be dared. She has her 
good points (no human creature is without) 
and her weak points ; and were Irene politic 
enough to draw out the one or trade upon 
the other, she might turn what promises to 
be a formidable enemy into a harmless, if 
not desirable, friend. But she is too spirited 
and too frank to profess to be what she is 
not ; and so, from the hour that Colonel 
Mordaunt timidly announces his wife's deter- 
mination to the housekeeper, the future of 
the former is undermined. Mrs. Quekett 
does not lay any plans for attack. She gives 
vent to no feelings of animosity, nor does 
she, at least openly, break the truce ; but 
she remembers and she waits, and Mrs. 
Quekett does not remember and wait for — 
nothing. 
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The months go by. Oliver Ralston has 
procured employment with another country 
practitioner, somewhere down in Devon, and 
is working steadily. Tommy has passed his 
third birthday, and, under the tuition of his 
adopted mother, is becoming quite a civilised 
little being, who has learned the use of a 
pocket-handkerchief, and speaks English 
almost as well as she does. Colonel Mor- 
daunt, as kind as ever to his wife, though 
jperhaps a little less open in displaying his 
affection for her — a fact which Irene never 
discovers — finds that the hunting season is 
over, and wonders how he shall amuse him- 
self for the next six months. Isabella is as 
quiet and timid and reserved and melancholy 
as ever; and Mrs. Quekett still keeps the 
peace. 

Not that she never meets her mistress face 
to face — that would be impossible in a place 
like Fen Court — but a quiet "gpod morn- 
ing " or " good night " in passing — a curtsey 
on her side, and an inclination of Irene's head 
upon the other — is all the communication 
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that takes place between them; and, as far 
as my heroine can discover, Mrs. Quekett 
has never again dared to correct Tommy, 
although the child's aversion for her, and 
terror of going near any room which she 
occupies, seem as though she had taken some 
means of letting him understand what he 
has to expect if he ventures to presume on 
her forbearance. Yet though outwardly 
there is peace, Irene has many an inward 
heartache. 

The subsidence of her husband's first 
adoration (which, however absurd, would 
have been quickly noticed by a woman in 
love with him) gives her no uneasiness. 
On the contrary, had she observed and 
questioned her own heart on the subject, 
she would have confessed the change was a 
relief to her. But there is something 
between them, beyond that — an undefinable 
something, which can be feit, if not ex- 
plained. It is the cold cloud of Reserve. 
There is that between the husband and wife 
which they dare not speak of, because they 
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know they cannot agree upon the subject; 
and Reserve feeds upon itself, and grows by 
what it feeds on. 

The heart has many little Chambers, and 
it is difficult to keep one door closed and 
throw open all the others. And so, imper- 
ceptibly, they drift a little farther and a little 
farther apart from one another every day. 
Irene has no object in life apparently but the 
education of the child — Colonel Mordaunt 
none but the care of his kennel and his stables. 
Irene is kinder to the horses and dogs than 
he is to Tommy. She often accompanies 
him on his rounds to stroke and fondle and 
admire the noble animals, but he seldom or 
ever throws a kind word to the boy. 

Indeed Tommy is almost as afraid of him 
as he is of Mrs. Quekett. Colonel Mor- 
daunt, at all events, comes second in his 
list of " bogies ;" and sometimes Irene feels 
so disheartened, she almost wishes she had 
never seen the child. But the remembrance 
of her promise to his mother (whom she 
has grown to pity far more than herseif) 
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will soon recall her to a sense of pleasure 
in her duty. But she is not so happy 
as she was at first. The gloss has worn off 
the new life — change has ceased to be change 
— and sometimes an awful sense of regret 
smites her, and makes her hate herseif for her 
ingratitude. But we cannot force ourselves to 
be happy ; and the extreme dullness of 
Priestley does not contribute to malte her 
shake off a feeling of which she is ashamed. 

Meanwhile the bleak, cold spring creeps 
on, and loses itself in April. 

One morning, as they are all seated at the 
breakfast table, Colonel Mordaunt has a 
large and important-looking envelope put 
into his hand; and his correspondence in 
general being by no means important, its 
appearance attracts attention. 

" An invitation, I should imagine," re- 
marks Irene, as she looks up from buttering 
Tommy 's fourth round of bread. 

" Wait a moment, my dear, and we shall 
see. Yes, exactly so; and a very proper 
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attention for them to pay him. I shall have 
the greatest pleasure in complying with their 
wishes." 

" What wishes, Philip ?" (" No, Tommy ! 
no jam this morning.") 

" That I shall be one of the Stewards. It 
seems that our new member, Mr. Holmes, 
is about to visit Glottonbury, and the people 
are desirous to welcome him with a dinner 
and a ball in the town-hall. And a very 
happy thought, too. The festivities will 
please all classes ; — give employment to the 
poor, and amusement to the rieh ; — and the 
ladies of Glottonbury that cannot appear at 
the dinner will grace the ball. An extremely 
happy thought. I wonder who originated 
it." 

" A public dinner and ball, I suppose ?" 

" Generally so — but they will send us 
tickets. You will go, my dear, of course ?" 

" To the ball ? Oh, indeed, I would rather 
not. I have not danced for ages." 

" There is no need to dance, if you will 
only put in an appearance. As the wife of 
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a man holding so important a position in 
the county as myself, and one of the Stewards 
of the dinner, I think it becomes your duty 
to be present, if you can." 

" Very well, I have no objection. I sup- 
pose one of the last year's dresses will do for 
Glottonbury. But really I feel as though I 
should be quite out of my dement. Who 
will be there ?" 

" Most of the county people, I conclude 
— the Grimstons and Batcherleys, and Sir 
John Cootes' party, and Lord Denham and 
the Mowbrays. Sir John and Mr. Batcher- 
ley are down upon the list of Stewards, I see. 
I am gratified at their including my name. 
Then there will be a large party of Mr. 
Holmes's friends from town, and amongst 
them Lord Muiraven. Isn't that a member 
of the family your aunt, Mrs. Cavendish, 
was so fond of talking about ?" 

But to this question Colonel Mordaunt 
receives no answer. Presently he looks 
across the table to where his wife is tracing 
fancy patterns with a fork upon the cloth, 
and thinks that she looks very pale. 
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" Do the Cavendishes know Lord Muir- 
aven ?" 

" I believe Mary met him once at a 
ball." 

" Do you know him ?" 

" No P 

" Then what the deuce was your aunt 
always making such a row about him 
for ?" 

" I don't know/' 

" Aren't you well ?" 

" Perfectly, thank you. When is the ball 
to take place ?" 

" Next Tuesday week. It is short notice ; 
but Mr. Holmes's visit is unexpected. He 
seems to have made his way in the county 
wonderfully." 

" Is he a young man ?" 

" Thirty or thereabouts. I saw him at 
the election. He has a pleasant voice and 
manner, but is no beauty. He and Lord 
Muiraven and a Mr. Norton are to be the 
guests of Sir John Cootes." 

"Are any other strangers coming with 
them ?" 
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" I don't know. My letter is from Hud- 
dleston. He doesn't mention it." 

" I wish you would find out." 

" Why ?" 

"Because it will make a great difference 
in the evening's enjoyment. One doesn't 
care to be dependent on the tradesmen of 
Glottonbury for partners." 

" I thought you didn't mean to dance." 

"No more I do — at present. But there 
is no knowing what one might not be 
tempted to. Any way, find out for me, 
Philip." 

"What friends Mr. Holmes brings with 
him ?" 

" Exactly so. Will you ?" 

"I cannot understand what interest the 
matter can possibly have for you, my 
dear." 

cc Oh, never mind it, then. Have you 
quite finished, Tommy ? Then come along 
and order the dinner with mamma." And, 
with the child in her hand, Irene leaves the 
room. Colonel Mordaunt looks after her 
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suspiciously. " Who on earth can she be 
expecting to come down from London to 
this ball?" He is beginning to be suspi- 
cious about very little things nowadays, 
and he alludes to the subject in an irritable 
sort of manner two or three times 
during the forenoon, until he puts Irene 
out. 

"Look here, Philip. I would rather not 
go to this ball at all. I have no inclination 
for it, and the preparations will probably 
involve a great deal of trouble. Please let 
me stay at home." 

"Indeed I cannot hear of it. You must 
go, and look your best. As my wife, it 
will be expected of you, Irene." 

" To be jostled by a crowd oftradespeople," 
she murmurs. " I hate a public ball at any 
time, but an election ball must be the worst 
of all." 

" I don't see that. The rooms are large, 
and the arrangements will be conducted on 
the most liberal scale. All you will have to 
do will be to look pretty, and enjoy yourself ; 
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and the first is never difficult to you, my 
darling." 

" Well, I suppose I shall have to go, after 
that, Philip. Only I don't consent tili I 
have seen a list of the expected guests from 
town." 

"Why this anxiety about a pack of 
strangers?" exclaims Colonel Mordaunt 
pettishly. But he procures the list neverthe- 
less. It contains but one name with. which 
she is in the least familiär — that of Lord 
Muiraven. 

"And these are really all?" she says, as 
she peruses lt. 

" Really all ! There are at least twenty. 
Are they sufficient to satisfy your lady- 
ship ?" 

"Quite!" with a deep-drawn sigh. "I 
will not worry you any more about it, 
Philip. I will go to the ball." 

. 

On the evening ' in question, however, 
she is not looking her best; and, as Phcebe 
arrays her in one of her dresses of the past 
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season, she is amazed to find how much her 
mistress has fallen away about the neck and 
Shoulders, and how broad a tucker she is 
obliged to insert in order to remedy the 
evil. But Irene appears blissfully indifferent 
as to what effect she may produce, and is 
only anxious to go to the ball and to come 
back again, and to have it all over. She is 
terribly nervous of encountering Lord 
Muiraven (although, from the descriptions 
of Mary Cavendish, she knows he cannot 
in any way resemble his younger brother), 
and yet she dares not forbid her husband to 
introduce ^him, for fear of provoking an 
inquiry on the reason of her request. She 
arrives at the Glottonbury town-hall, in 
Company with Isabella, at about ten o'clock ; 
and Colonel Mordaunt, as one of the masters 
of the ceremonies, meets her at the 
entrance. 

"Are you still determined not to dance?" 
he says, as he leads her to a seat. 

" Quite so. Pray don't introduce any 
one. I feel tired already." 
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He glances at her. 

"You do look both pale and tired. 
Well, here is a comfortable sofa for you. 
Perhaps you will feel better by-and-by. I 
must go now and receive the rest of the 
Company." 

" Yes ! pray don't mind me. I shall 
amuse myself sitting here and watching the 
dancers. Oh! Philip," her eyes glistening 
with appreciative delight, " do look at that 
green head-dress with the bird of paradise 
seated on a nest of roses." 

" You wicked child ! you are always 
making fun of some one. How I wish I 
could stay with you ! but I must go. I shall 
look you up again very soon." 

He disappears amongst the crowd as he 
speaks, and Irene is left by herseif, Isabella 
(to whom anything like a passing jest on the 
costume of a fellow Christian appears quite 
in the light of a sin) having walked off to 
the other side of the room. For a while 
she is sufficiently amused by watching the 
Company, and inwardly smiling at their little 
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eccentricities of dress or manner, their 
flirtations, and evident curiosity respecting 
herselfi 

But this sort of entertainment soon 
palls, and then she begins to question why 
she cannot feel as happy as they appear to 
be ; and her thoughts wander over her past 
life, and she sinks into a reverie, during 
which the lights and flowers, the dancers and 
the music, are lost or disappear; and 
virtually she is alone. How long she sits 
there, motionless and silent, she cannot after- 
wards account for ; but the sound that rouses 
her from her dream and brings her back to 
earth again is the voice of Colonel Mor- 
daunt. 

" My dear !" he is saying, " I have found 
a companion for you who is as lazy as your- 
self. Allow me to introduce to you Lord 
Muiraven !" 

At that name she Starts, flushes, and 
looks up. 

But, as her eyes are raised, all the colour 
dies out of her face, and leaves it of a 
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ghastly white. For the man whom her 
husband has introduced to her as Lord 
Muiraven is — Eric Keir! 




CHAPTER X. 

« T ORD MUIRAVEN, my love— 
I ^ friend of our new member, staying 
with Sir John Coote — desires an introduction 
to you," continues Colonel Mordaunt, in 
explanation, as he perceives that his wife and 
her new acquaintance both look awkward, 
and neither smile at nor address each other, 
as is usual under similar circumstances. But 
Irene's head is swimming, and all power of 
action, or of acting, has deserted her. 

She tries to smile, but the effort dies away 
in a sickly flicker about the corners of her 
mouth. She tries to speak, but no sound 
issues from her trembling lips except a 
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nervous cough. She hears the words her 
husband utters, but her mind is rendered 
incapable of understanding them. 

For in the first shock of this most unex- 
pected meeting, she remembers nothing, ex- 
cept that Eric Keir is there, and that he is 
Eric Keir. She forgets the reputed insult 
cast on her affections ; the irreparable injury 
wrought poor Myra ; her mother's misery ; 
the orphanhood of her adopted child ; for- 
gets the silence, heartlessness, and shame that 
intervenes between them and their last meet- 
ing : and remembers only that the friend — 
the lover — from whose presence she has been 
exiled for two weary years has come back to 
her again. 

Muiraven thinks no more than she does 
— the rencontre falls on him with quite as 
great a shock as it has done on her — but 
feeling that he must say something, he stam- 
mers forth mechanically the first words that 
come to his assistance — 

" May I have the pleasure of this waltz 
with you." 
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" Most happy 1" rising from her seat. 

<c Going to dance together !" exclaims 
Colonel Mordaunt, with unfeigned surprise 
and a good-tempered laugh ; " well, this beats 
everything ! You come out, Irene, under a 
vow not to stir from this sofa all the even- 
ing ; and when, after considerable trouble, I 
find some one with similar tastes to sit by 
and talk to you (I have offered to introduce 
Lord Muiraven to all the prettiest girls in 
succession, but he refused my good offices), 
the first thing I hear is that you're going to 
spin round the room like a couple of tee- 
totums !" 

"Not if you do not wish it, Philip," 
says Irene, drawing back, and already re- 
penting of her bewildered acquiescence. 

" My dear child, what nonsense ! I like 
nothing better than to see you enjoy yourself. 
And I think Lord Muiraven pays me a great 
compliment in choosing my wife for a 
partner, when he has refused every one 
eise. An old married woman like you, 
Irene — why, you should feel quite proud !" 

Q 2 
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" It is I," says Muiraven, looking steadily 
away from Irene and into the face of her 
husband, "it is I who have reason to 
feel proud at Mrs. — Mrs. — Mordaunt's gra- 
cious acceptance of me as a partner." 

" Oh, very well ! settle it between your- 
selves, my Lord. For my part, I must be off 
to find some less fastidious gentleman to 
accept the honours you declined. No sine- 
cure being master of the ceremonies, I can 
teil you. It's the first time I ever accepted 
such a responsibility, and TU take good 
care it shall be the last. It is fortunate that 
I have not more of the rüder sex upon 
my hands, with your idiosyncrasies, my 
Lord !" 

" You shall have no turther cause to com- 
plain of me," replies Muiraven, with an 
uneasy laugh, as the Colonel leaves them ; 
" I will be as tractable as a lamb from this 
moment." And then the wretched victims 
are left alone in the crowd, Standing opposite 
each other, and neither daring to lift a glance 
from off the floor. 
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" Trois-temps, or deux-temps ?" inquires 
Muiraven, in a low voice, as he puts his 
arm round her waist. 

" Whichever you please." 

" It must be as you like." 

"Trois-temps, then." 

The dance has been going on for some 
minutes, and they Start at once. But by 
this time Irene's mind has recovered its 
balance, and enables her to realise the posi- 
tion in which her sudden nervousness has 
placed her. Clearly and forcibly she recalls 
with whom she is whirling about in such 
familiär contiguity ; whose arm is firmly 
clasped about her waist; whose hand holds 
hers; — and with the recovered powers of 
judgment comes the recollection of that 
cruel day in Brook Street, when the scent 
of the stock and mignonette and the strains of 
the " Blue Danube " mocked her agony, and 
her mother — her poor mother, who never 
recovered the shock which this man's insult 
caused her — came to her with the news that 
he had no intentions ! 
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No intentions ! With the old hackneyed 
phrase comes back, in a flash, as it used to 
do in those past days, the remembrance of 
the looks, the words, the actions by which 
he had raised her hopes, and made her be- 
lieve him to be false as themselves. 

The looks, the words, the actions which 
were doubtless but a repetition of those 
by which he lured poor Myra to her 
doom ! 

" Oh ! let me go !" 

The words burst from her lips — not 
loudly, for even in our moments of worst 
agony, the stern conventionalities of society, 
which have been dinned into our ears from 
our youth upward, will make us remember 
where we are, — but with a ring in them 
of such unmistakeable earnestness and 
entreaty, that he is forced to listen. 

" Are you not well ?" 

" Yes ! — no ! — I cannot dance; we are 
all out of Step! — pray take me back!" she 
falters ; and her pale face alarms him, so 
•hat he stops, and draws her arm within 
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his own, and leads her, half blind with 
dizziness, to the sofa where she sat before. 

There he Stands for a few moments by 
her side, looking awkward and fidgeting 
with the button of his glove, but making 
no further comment on her change of mind. 
She sits still, burning with contempt, ready 
to weep with indignation, and longing to be 
able to teil him to leave her presence and 
never enter it again — whilst he would give 
the world for courage to seek an explanation 
with her, or say one word in defence of his 
own conduct. 

One word — one cry for forgiveness — the 
present opportunity is all his own, and he 
may never have another ; and yet his tongue 
is glued to his mouth, and he cannot utter 
a syllable. They are in the midst of a crowd 
of strangers — the conventionalities of society 
Surround them — and neither of them can 
speak, except conventionally. So much are 
we the slaves of custom. 

Are you really not going to dance 
again ?" he says abruptly. 
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" I cannot — I do not wish to- 
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" Then perhaps I had better — Colonel 
Mordaunt is so much in want of partners — 
perhaps I had better — join him." 

« Yes !— do !" 

" It is your wish, Mrs. — Mordaunt !" 

" Yes !" And the next moment he has 
bowed and left her. They have yearned 
for, and mourned over one another for years ; 
yet they can meet and part like other 
people, excepting that their words are 
characterised by more brusqueness than 
strangers would have dared to use. A sore 
heart often strives to hide itself bv a short 
manner. It is only men who are indifferent 
to one another, and women who hate each 
other, that take the trouble to round their 
sentences and mind their periods. These 
two hearts are so flustered and so sore 
that they do not even observe the want of 
politeness with which they have questioned 
and answered one another. 

"Why, Irene! — sitting down again, and 
Lord Muiraven gone !" exclaims the voice of 
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Colonel Mordaunt, who is making the tour 
of the ball-room with another gentleman, 
unknown to her. She has been alone, she is 
hardly conscious for how long, her thoughts 
have been so bitter and disturbed, but her 
equanimity is, in a great measure, restored, 
and she is enabled to answer her husband's 
inquiry with a smile which is not to be 
detected as untrue. 

" Yes ; I made him go, for my attempt at 
dancing was a failure — I am really not up to 
it, Philip/' 

" My poor girl ! I am so sorry. We must 
talk to Dr. Robertson about this, Irene. 
By-the-way, let me introduce Mr. Holmes 
to you." 

The stranger bows, and takes his Station 
on the pther side of her. 

"And where is Lord Muiraven, then ?" 
inquires Colonel Mordaunt ; " dancing ?" 

" I suppose so ; he went in search 
of you, I believe, to procure him a 
partner." 

" There he is !" observes Mr. Holmes, 
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" wandering about in an aimless manner at 
the end of the ball-room. He's the strängest 
fellow possible, Muiraven, and never does 
anything like another man. I shouldn't be 
in the least surprised to see him ask one of 
those girls to dance before he has had an 
introduction to her." 

"He will scandalise her if he does. 
Glottonbury sticks up for the proprieties," 
says Irene quietly. 

" I must go and save him from such a 
calamity as the scorn of Glottonbury !" ex- 
claims her husband. " Besides, there are 
half-a-dozen pretty girls dying to be in- 
troduced to him in the other room." And 
off he hurries to the aid of his new 
acquaintance. 

" Have you met Muiraven, Mrs. Mor- 
daunt ?" 

" My husband brought him up to me just 
now." 

" But before to-night, I mean." 

" He used to visit at our house long 
ago, when my mother was alive; but he 
was not Lord Muiraven then." 
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" Ah ! that was a sad thing, wasn't 
it? No one feit it more than he 
did." 

" I don't know to what you al- 
lude." 

"His eider brother's death. He was 
a jolly fellow : so much liked by all of 
us ; and he was lost in an Alpine tour 
last summer. Surely you must have heard 
of it." 

" Indeed I have not ; I have been living 
very quietly down here for the last twelve 
months, and taking little interest in what 
goes on in the outside world. It must have 
been a very shocking death." 

" Well, 1 am not so sure of that, you know. 
He was over the glacier and gone in a 
moment. I don't suppose he had even time 
for speculation on his Coming fate. But 
Lord Norham feit the blow terribly; and 
this fellow, Eric — Keir he was called then, 
as of course you are aware — who was 
making a little tour in the United States 
with me — why, from the time we heard 
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the news all our fun was over. I never 
saw a man more down in my life." 

" I suppose he was very much attached to 
his brother." 

" They are, without exception, the most 
attached family I ever knew. Muiraven has 
only one brother left now — Cecil, and he is 
to be married this season. I don't know 
what Lord Norham would do if my friend 
were to go in double harness also. Yet he 
ought to do it, you know — being heir to the 
title — oughtn't he?" 

" Doubtless he will in time," she answers 
coldly. 

"Im afraid not — at least there seems no 
likelihood of it at present. We call him 
Banquo at our club : he always looks so 
gloomy in a ball-room. He is by no means 
what the Yankees call a c gay and festive 
cuss/ Mrs. Mordaunt." 

She makes no reply, but plucks the 
marabout trimming off the heading of her 
fan, and scatters it carelessly about the 
floor. 
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"But he's the best fellow in the world," 
continues Mr. Holmes, warming up at the 
sight of her apparent indifference ; "the 
most kind-hearted, generous, and (when he 
chooses to come out of his shell) one of the 
cleverest men I ever met with." 

"A paragon, in fact." 

" How cynical you are ! You are laugh 
ing at my enthusiasm. Now I shall not say 
another word about him ; but should you 
ever happen to be thrown in his way, you 
will acknowledge that I am right. Here 
comes your husband again. I trust he is not 
going to drag me away from paradise to 
purgatory." 

" Holmes, you must speak to your 
friend. He insists upon leaving the ball- 
»room, and his departure will consign 
half the damsels of Glottonbury to des- 
pair." 

"Just like Muiraven. No one has ever 
been able to keep him on duty for more 
than an hour. But I will go and reason 
with him. This is not pleasure, but business. 
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He will ruin my reputation with my lady 
constituents." 

" Philip, might I go home ? I have such 
a dreadful headache," pleads Irene, as the 
new member disappears. 

" Certainly, my darling, if you wish it. 
It must be stupid work looking on ; but you 
are a good girl to have done as I asked 
you. I will go and teil Isabella you are 
ready." 

" I shall be sorry to disturb her if she is 
enjoying herseif." 

" She is as tired as you are. Besides, she 
could hardly wait for me. I cannot leave 
until the very last." And he fetches his 
sister, and takes them down to the carriage 
together. 

" You are very silent, Mrs. Mordaunt," 
observes Isabclla, as they are driving home- 
wards. " What do you think of the enter- 
tainment?" 

€t Oh, don't ask me, please. I was in pain 
from the first moment to the last. I have 
no wish to think of it at all," she answers in 
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a tone sufficient to make Miss Mordaunt 
hold her tongue until they stand in the 
lighted hall of Fen Court. There the 
ghastly pallor of her sister-in-law's face 
strikes her, and she cannot refrain from 
observing : 

" Why, surely you must be ilL I never 
saw you look so white before." 

" I am ill, Isabella, I have been so all the 
evening ; and now the excitement is over, I 
suppose I look worse." 

"Do let me get you something," urges 
her companion, with more interest than she 
is in the habit of expressing. 

" No, thank you, dear. No medicine will 
do me any good. All that I want is rest — 
rest." And with a quiet " good-night," 
Irene drags herseif wearily up the staircase, 
and enters her own room. Phoebe is wait- 
ing to disrobe her mistress, and she permits 
the girl to perform all the offices needful for 
her toilet without the exchange of a single 
syllable — a most unusual proceeding on her 
part — and appears barely capable of enun- 
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ciating the word of dismissal which shall rid 
her of the servant's presence. But when she 
is at last alone, she finds an infinite relief in 
the mere fact, and, laying both her arms 
upon the dressing-table, bends down her 
tearless face upon them, and remains wrapt 
in silent thought. 

Colonel Mordaunt, returning home at 
about four o'clock in the morning, scales the 
stairs without his boots, takes three minutes 
closing his dressing-room door, for fear that 
it should slam, and, finally, having extin- 
guished the candle, creeps to bed like a 
mouse, lest he should rouse his wife, and for 
all his pains is saluted by the words, "Is 
that you, Philip? I am so glad you are 
come," in a voice that sounds dreadfully 
wide awake. 

Why, Irene ; not asleep ! How is this ?'' 
I cannot sleep, Philip. I have been lis- 
tening for your footsteps: I wanted to see 
you and speak to you. Oh, Philip, do teil 
me. Have I made you happy ?" 

She has turned round on her pillow, and 
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sat up in bed, and is straining her eyes in 
expectation of his answer as though she 
could read his features, even in the dark. 

Colonel Mordaunt feels his way round to 
her side of the bed, and folds her tenderly 
in his arms. 

cc My dearest Irene, what a question ! 
Made me happy ! Why, what had I in the 
wide world before you came? You have 
glorified my life for me." 

t€ Oh, I am so glad ! I am so glad !" she 
murmurs, as she puts her head down on his 
Shoulder, and begins to cry. 

" My darling, what is the matter ? Do 
let me send for Robertson. I am sure that 
you are ill." 

" Oh, no. I am better now. If I were 
sure that I made you happy, Philip — quite, 
quite happy, I should have so — so — much 
peace." 

" But you do make me happy, Irene. No 
one could make me happier. This is 
mere excitement, my dear. You must be 
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feverish — or has any one been worrying 
you?" 

"If I believed," she goes on, without 
noticing his question, "that I had always 
done my duty to you, even in thought, and 
that you knew it, and were assured that, 
whatever happened, it would never be other- 
wise, and that, if I did fail, it would be un- 
intentional — so very unintentional — 
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"I am assured of it, my child; I only 
wish I were as sure that I had made you 
happy." 

" Oh, Philip, you are so good ; you are so 
good !" 

"I am not good, Irene. What you call 
goodness is pure love for you. But I know 
that even love, however unselfish, is not 
always sufficient to fill up a woman's life, 
and that I have laboured under heavy dis- 
advantages, not only because I am so much 
older than yourself, and so little calculated to 
take your fancy, but also because you came 
to me with a heart not altogether free. 
But you were frank with me, my darling, 
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and I loved you so much, I hoped, in 
time, that the old wound would be heäled." 
She gives two or three gasping little sobs 
at this allusion, but there is no other answer 
to it. 

"But if I see you subject to these fits of 
melancholy," he continues gravely, as he 
presses her still closer in his arms, " I shall 
begin to fear that my hopes were all in vain, 
and that I have no power to fill up the void 
that " 

" You have — indeed you have," she utters 
earnestly. "Philip, I never want any one 
but you." 

"I hope not, dear. Then why these 
tears?" 

"I don't know. I feit depressed; and 
you were away. Oh, don't leave me again. 
Always keep by my side— close, close to me ; 
and let us stop at home together, and never go 
out anywhere. It is all so hollow and un- 
satisfactory." 

" What a picture, my darling. Why, you 
are more upset than I thought for. Fancy 
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an old fellow like me marrying such a pretty 
girl as this, and keeping her all to himself, 
shut up in his castle, like the ogres of old. 
What would the world say ?" 

" Oh, never mind the world. I love you, 
Philip, andl hate balls andparties. Promise 
me I shall never go to any of them again." 

" It would be very silly of me to give you 
such a promise. But you shall not go if you 
don't wish it, and particularly if the excite- 
ment has such an efFect upon you. Will that 
content you ?" 

She clings to him and thanks him ; and he 
kisses and blesses her, and, imagining that the 
worst is over, lays her down upon her pillow 
(not quite unwillingly, be it said, for the 
poor old Colonel is very sleepy), and pro- 
ceeds to occupy his own portion of the 
bed. But he has not been asleep long, 
before he is roused by something audible, 
which in the confusion of his awakening 
sounds very like another sob. 

" Irene, is that you ? What is the mat- 
ter?" he repeats almost irritably. It is 
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provoking to be shaken out of slumber by 
the obstinacy of people who will not see the 
necessity of sleep in the same light that we 
do. 

"What is the matter?" reiterates the 
Colonel ; but all is silence. He Stretches 
out his hand towards his wife's pillow, and, 
passing it from her Shoulder upwards, lights 
upon her hair. She is lying on her 
face. 

cc Irene," he whispers softly. 

There is no answer. She must be asleep. 
It is only his fancy that he heard her sob ; 
and so the good Colonel turns round upon 
the other side, and is soon lost to all things 
visible. 

But she lies there in the darkness, wide 
awake and silent, overcome by a trembling 
horror that she cannot quell. For all the 
shame and confusion and repentance that have 
overtaken her arise from but one cause — 
the fatal knowledge that she has deceived 
herseif. 

All the good fabric, built up of conviction 
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and control, which for two long years has 
been reared upon her prayers and earnest 
desire to be cured, has crumbled before an 
interview that lasted fifteen minutes. She 
has never met Eric Keir since the fatal day 
on which she learnt he had deceived her 
tili this night : and though she knows him 
still to be unworthy, believes him to be false 
— though she despises him and hates herseif, 
she cannot shut her eyes to the stern truth — 
she loves him still ! 

Colonel Mordaunt comes downstairs next 
morning in the best of spirits. He seems 
to have forgotten the little episode that oc- 
curred between Irene and himself the night 
before, and can talk of nothing but the 
ball and the supper and the Company, and 
the general success of the whole entertain- 
ment. 

" It was certainly a very happy thought," 
he says, " and the prettiest compliment 
possible to Mr. Holmes. They teil me Sir 
Samuel originated the idea, and if so, I give 
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him great credit. I don't think I ever saw 
so many of the county families assembled 
before, unless it was at the subscription ball 
we gave on the occasion of the Prince of 
Wales' marriage. There were several people 
there I had not shaken hands with for years : 
Sir John Coote among the number. Was 
Sir John introduced to you, Irene?" 

" No. What is he like ?" 

"An elderly man, my dear, rather bald, 
but with a fine upright figure. Was one of 
the Stewards, you know : had a rosette in his 
buttonhole the same as myself. Holmes is 
staying with him ; so is Lord Muiraven. 
Sir John thinks very highly of Holmes ; says 
he's quite the right man for the borough, 
and intends to lay that vexed question of the 
railway monopolisation before Parliament at 
the earliest opportunity. By-the-way, I in- 
troduced Holmes to you. What" do you 
think of him ? Was he pleasant ?" 

" Very much so. He talks well, too : a 
sine qua non in his profession." 

" What did he talk about ? 
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" I forget," commences Irene ; and then, 
blushing hastily, "Oh, no, I don't. He 
talked chiefly of his friend Lord Muiraven, 
and of his brother being lost whilst on an 
Alpine tour last summen" 

" Ah, a sad catastrophe. Sir John men- 
tioned it to me. By-the-way, I was greatly 
taken by Lord Muiraven's face. Very 
thoughtful for so young a man. Is he 
what the women call good-looking, Irene ?" 

cc I should imagine so. What do you 
think, Isabella ?" 

" Oh, my dear Mrs. Mordaunt, I never 
looked — that is to say, how could I be any 
judge — but then, of course, — and if you 
consider him handsome " 

" I never said so," she answers wearily, and 
turns towards Tommy as a distraction. The 
child's violet eyes meet hers sympatheti- 
cally. 

" Mamma got bad head ?" he inquires in 
a little piping voice. 

" He has very remarkable eyes," con- 
tinues the Colonel, still harping on 
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Muiraven's attributes, "and finely-cut fea- 
tures. By-the-way, Irene, that child has 
fine eyes. I never noticed them before." 

" Oh, all children have big eyes," she says 
confusedly ; " and so have kittens and 
puppies. He won't have large eyes when 
he grows up. You have finished your 
breakfast, Tommy. Say your grace, and 
run away into the garden." 

" But I want möre," urges Tommy. 

" Then take it with you. You'd spend 
a couple of hours over each meal, if I 
allowed you to do so." 

" My dear, we have not been seated more 
than twenty minutes." 

" Never mind ! Let him go — he can take 
another roll with him." 

" Does he worry you, Irene ?" 

" I am very tired, and when one is tired 
the prattle of a child is apt to worry. 
Besides he is happier in the garden than 
here." 

" He has certainly beautiful eyes," repeats 
the Colonel, as the child runs away, "and 
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has mucb improved in appearance lately. 
Talking of Lord Muiraven, Irene, reminds 
me that Sir John asked me to go over to 
Shrublands to luncheon to-day. Very kind 
of him, wasn't it? He saw I was taken 
with his guests." 

"Sir John Coote owes you a debt of 
gratitude for the manner in which you 
keep up the county pack. I don't think 
a luncheon is anything out of the way for 
him to give you. Doübtless he is only too 
glad to have an opportunity of showing you 
any politeness." 

"That is a wife's view to take of the 
invitation, Irene. Now I, on the contrary, 
was not only pleased, but surprised ; for 
Coote and I have not been the friendliest of 
neighbours hitherto, and it has vexed me." 

" Then I suppose you are going ?" 

"Certainly — unless there is any reason 
that I should remain at home. I wish they 
had asked you too. I tried to get near 
Lady Coote for the purpose, towards the end 
of the evening ; but it was an impossibility. 
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She was hemmed in all round, six feet deep, 
by a phalanx of dowagers." 

"I am so glad you failed, Philip. I could 
not have accompanied you. I am far too 
tired." 

" Then it's all right, my darling ; and TU 

leave you to recover yourself during my 

absence." 

$ $ $ $ $ 

He comes back just half an hour before 
dinner-time, if possible more enthusiastic 
than before. 

"Never met with a more amiable young 
man than Mr. Holmes in the whole course of 
my existence. And so sensible, too. Enters 
as clearly and readily into the question or 
the Glottonbury drainage as though he had 
spent his life in a sewer. We shall get on 
with such an advocate as that. Having been 
settled for so many years in the county, he 
was pleased to ask my advice upon several 
evils he desires to see remedied ; and I gave 
him all the information I could in so. limited 
a time. I am vexed that, in consequence of 
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his being obliged to leave the day after to- 
morrow, he was unable to spare us a few 
days at Fen Court" 

" Did you ask him ?" says Irene. She is 
lying on the couch in her bedroom whilst 
her husband talks to her, and as she puts 
the question, she raises herseif to a sitting 
posture. 

" I did — urged it upon him, in fact ; but 
he was quite unable to accept the invitation. 
Muiraven will, though." 

" who r 

" Lord Muiraven. His time is his own, 
and he seems very glad of an opportunity to 
see a little more of the county." 

" You have asked him here ?" 

" Where eise could I ask him ? I am sure 
you will like him immensely — you have no 
idea how well he can talk — and his Company 
will enliven us. I invited him to stay as 
long as he chose ; but he limits his visit 
to a few days. Let him have the best 
bedroom, Irene. I should wish him to 
be made as comfortable as possible." 
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Her brows are contracted — her breast 
is heaving — her eyes are staring at him 
angrily. 

"What on earth made you think of 
asking him ?" 
My dear !" 

Of asking a perfect stranger," she goes 
on rapidly — " a man we care nothing for — 
whom you never set eyes upon tili yesterday 
— to become one of us — to share our home — 
to — to — I never thought you could be such 
a fool !" 

Colonel Mordaunt is more than shocked — 
he is angry. 

" What do you mean by speaking to me 
in that way, Irene !" 

" Oh ! I was wrong — I know I was 
wrong; but you have upset me with this 
news. Am I not the mistress of this house ? 
— have I not a right to be consulted in 
such matters? — to have a voice in the 
selection of who shall and who shall not 
enter our doors ?" 

When you behave as you are doing now, 
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you forfeit, in my estimation, all right to 
such consideration." 

"I know I oughtn't to have used that 
word to you, Philip — it was very disrespect- 
ful of me, and I beg your pardon. But, if 
you love me, don't ask Lord Muiraven to 
come and stay at Fen Court." 

"What possible objection can you have 
to the proceeding?" 

" We know so little of him," she murmurs 
' indistinctly. 

" Quite enough to authorise a casual visit, 
such as he intends to pay us. I do 
not suppose, from what he said, that he 
will remain here more than two or three 
days." 

" A man may make himself very disagree - 
able even in that time." 

"But what reason have you to suppose 
Muiraven will do so ? I never met a fellow 
better calculated to make his way at first 
sight. You are incomprehensible to me, 
Irene ! No trouble appears too great for you 
to take for a c ne'er-do-weel ' like Oliver 
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Ralston, or a child who has 110 claim upon 
you, like Tommy Brown ; and yet, now 
when I wish to introduce into the house a 
man unexceptionable in name, birth, charac- 
ter, and position, you raise puerile objections, 
simply, as it appears to me, to give annoy- 
ance." 

" I have not been in the habit of giving 
you annoyance, Philip." 

" No, darling ! of course not ; but in this 
instance you are most unreasonable. Do you 
not begin to see so ?" 

" If it is unreasonable for a wife to wish 
to be consulted before her husband takes 
any step of importance, it may be the 



case." 



cc 



Step of importance! — stuff and non- 
sense ! What do you call, then, bringing 
a beggar's brat into the house to be reared 
as your own son ? You didn't stop to con- 
sult me before you pledged yourself to that 
undertaking, Irene!" 

He turns away, puzzled and irritated by 
her conduct, and she sees that she has 
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played a wrong card. If the evil that assails 
her is to be averted, it is not by threatening 
or complaint She tries the female remedy of 
coaxing. 

" Philip, dear !" putting her arms about 
him, "don't ask Lord Muiraven to come 
here." 

" Why ?" 

" Because I — I don't like him." 

" For what reason ?" 

" How can I give a reason ?" impetuously. 
" It is not always one can say why one does 
or does not like a person. I don't like him — 
that's sufficient !" 

" For you, perhaps, my dear — but not for 
me. It is useless to say, c Don't ask Lord 
Muiraven,' because I have already asked 
him, and he has accepted the invitation. 
Nothing remains but for you to play the 
hostess as agreeably as you can to him; 
and I trust," adds the Colonel gravely, 
"that, for my sake, and for your own, 
you will do your utmost to make our 
guest's stay here as pleasant as may be." 
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fl You müst do that," she returns shortly. 
" He is not my guest, and I have no wish he 
should be so. You must take the charge of 
him and of his pleasure yourself. I decline 
to share in it." 

"Very well, my dear — be it so," replies 
her husband coldly, as he rises to leave her. 
" I hope you will think better of your inhos- 
pitable resolution ; but if not, I dare say I 
shall be equal to the occasion. However, 
the spirit in which you receive my caution 
confirms me in one thing — Lord Muiraven's 
visit to Fen Court shall not be put off, if I 
can avoid it" 
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CHAPTER XL 

IN the evening she makes another at- 
tempt. 

" Philip ! pray do not bring Lord 
Muiraven to our house: I ask it of you 
as a favour." 

Colonel Mordaunt wheels round on his 
chair (he has been writing letters at his study 
table, while she sits beside him reading 
one of Mudie's last importations), and 
stares at his wife with unfeigned sur- 
prise. 

"This is the most extraordinary thing I 
ever knew in my life !" he exclaims. cc Pray 
where, and under what circumstances, have 
you met with Lord Muiraven before ?" 
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At this point-blank question, so sudden 
and so unexpected, Irene naturally loses 
somewhat of her confidence. 

" Met htm before ! Who says I have done 
so?" 

" No one says it ; but no one could help 
inferring it. Your evident aversion to his 
becoming our guest must have its root in 
something deeper than a mere dislike, spon- 
taneously conceived, for a stranger who 
has not taken your fancy at first sight !" 

" One has at times presentiments of evil," 
she replies in a low voice. 

"Presentiments of fiddlesticks! I don't 
believe in presentiments at all, in the first 
place» and certainly not in those that come 
over one at a ball. But what may your evil 
presentiment tend to ?" 

"That Lord Muiraven's presence at 
Fen Court will create dissension between 



US." 



f f In what way ?" 

f c I hardly know in what way ; but I — I 
don't like him, and you evidently do — and 

s 2 
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the mere difference of opinion may be the 
cause of a quarrel." 

cc I don't see that ! I don't like many 
people that you do — yet we do not squabble 
about them — your nameless protege, for 
instance " 

cc Unfortunate little being! Cannot any 
topic be introduced between us without 
dragging him in by the neck and Shoul- 
ders ?" 

cc Hardly, when the topic is one of diver- 
sity of opinion concerning another, and 
when I feel that you owe me a concession^ 
Irene. For I have given up more of my 
own idea of what is consistent and becoming, 
in permitting you to adopt that child, than 
you seem to be aware of." 

" Oh ! let it pass, then — I concede every- 
thing. I resign my own opinion on the 
subject of Lord Muiraven staying with 
us." 

"Had you done so or not, my dear, 
it would have made no difference to the 
fact, which, as I said this afternoon, is 
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already an established one. But I am ready 
to allow that I prefer your going hand in 
hand with me in this, as in all matters, to 
attempting anything like a defiance of my 
wishes. So I trust we have safely tided over 
this little difficulty, and that when Lord 
Muiraven appears amongst us he will find 
his hostess as ready to welcome him as I shall 
be." 

Cf It is utter bad taste on his part Coming 
at all, without some intimation on mine that 
his visit is desired." 

" At it again, Irene !" says the Colonel 
with a sigh, as he returns to his papers. 
<c Well, I must totally refuse to continue the 
discussion with you. As long as I am 
master of Fen Court, my will here must 
be law." 

Which is a maxim the good man is very 

fond of repeating, little dreaming the while 

that, of all the inmates of the Court, 

he has his way perhaps the least of 

any. 

***** 
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She has done everything that she dares in 
order to prevent Eric Keir being thrown in 
her society again ; but her efforts have 
proved futile, and she becomes despondent. 
Yet she is resolved of one thing : the new 
guest shall receive nothing at her hands but 
the barest courtesy. If, after all that has 
passed, he is sufficiently devoid of feeling 
and goöd taste to force himself into her pre- 
sence, she will make him conscious that it is 
unwelcome to her : she will be his hostess, 
and nothing further. Never again shall the 
hand of the man who betrayed poor Myra 
and trifled with herseif touch hers in friend- 
ship and good-fellowship. Armed with this 
resolve (which pride and the remembrance of 
her bitter pain alone could enable her to 
fulfil), Irene receives Lord Muiraven on the 
day of his arrival at Fen Court with a 
degree of dignity and coldness she has never 
assumed to any one before. 

Her husband, who has met him at the 
hall-door, brings him with some trepidation 
to the drawing-room, to be presented to a 
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beautiful statue, who, with features pale as 
death and lips tightly pressed together, 
acknowledges the honour of his presence 
there in chilling tones, that would have 
induced an ordinary visitor to return in the 
same vehicle in which he came. 

But Muiraven knows the cause — his heart 
acknowledges the justice of the sentence — 
and he replies so humbly to her icy welcome 
as half to deprecate the anger that induced 
it. 

Not so Colonel Mordaunt, who Stands by 
watching them, indignant that Irene should 
so palpably disregard the warning he admi- 
nistered to her, and resolved to show their 
guest double the attention he otherwise should 
have done, in order to atone for his wife's 
unpoliteness. 

He is almost fearful that her contrary 
mood may take the turn of not considering 
Lord Muiraven's comfort as she should; 
but here his vexation does her wrong. The 
dinner that follows has been ordered with 
consummate care — every arrangement is per- 
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fect — too perfect, indeed, not to intimate 
that she feels, and intends to maintain, a 
great distance between herseif and the man 
who has so suddenly been thrown amongst 
them. 

At the dinner-table, Muiraven and the 
Colonel have the conversation all to them- 
selves, for Isabella does not dare to speak, 
and Irene will only reply in monosyllables. 
They talk of politics, and hunting, and agri- 
culture, and travel; and then they veer 
round to the London season, now fast ap- 
proaching. 

"Do you go up to town this year?" de- 
mands Muiraven. 

" I think not. My wife cares nothing for 
gaiety, and the love for it has mostly died 
out of me ; yet she used to be very fashion- 
able before her marriage — usedn't you, 
Irene?" 

" Wonderfully so." 

" But you have discovered the supe- 
riority of a quiet life, I suppose, Mrs. Mor- 
daunt." 
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" I have not been out since my mother 
died," she answers coldly. 

" But for you," continues the Colonel, in 
order to change an unpleasant topic, and 
addressing Muiraven, "the gay metropolis 
can hardly have lost its charms. Are 
you looking forward to a vigorous cam- 
paign ?" 

" I shall not be in town this season." 

" Indeed ! you surprise me. With your 
advantages, I should have thought it re- 
solved itself into a very paradise of society." 

" It was so once." 

" And how long is it since you turned 
misanthrope, my Lord?" says the Colone!, 
laughing heartily at what he supposes to be 
his guest's affectation, and never expecting 
to receive a serious answer to his query. 

" Since two seasons ago." 

At this juncture Irene rises to leave the 
room. Muiraven holds the door open and 
gazes earnestly at her as she passes through. 
She chooses to take his words as covert 
insult — his look as malice — and answers 
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both with a flash of indignant scorn. He, 
interpreting her glance rightly, returns to his 
seat at the dessert-table with a sigh. 

When the gentlemen rejoin the ladies in 
the drawing-room, Mrs. Mordaunt professes 
to be sleepy, but rouses herseif at their 
entrance and directs her attention for the 
remainder of the evening to the columns of 
the Morning Post. 

Colonel Mordaunt is supremely vexed at 
her behaviour, but he will not mention it 
again to her ; even after he has had a cigar 
with Lord Muiraven in the smoking-room, 
and parted with him at his bedroom door, 
he meets his wife in silence, and still in 
silence betakes himself to rest. Only, her 
conduct puzzles as well as vexes him, and his 
curiosity is all on the alert; whilst Irene, 
lying sleepless, reviews again and again the 
scene she has passed through, and wonders 
if she has been harsh or wrong — or could 
have met Muiraven differently had she 
wished to do so — and always arrives at the 
same conclusion, that whilst his past conduct 
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remains unexplained, it is impossible she can 
receive him as anything but a cruel and de- 
ceitful foe. 

She comes down the next morning with 
no kindlier feelings in her breast towards 
him, but conscious that his presence is losing 
its first stränge sting for her, and that she 
shall be able to greet him with more ease 
than she had done the day before. 

As she passes her morning-room she hears 
the sound of Tommy's voice within, and 
enters prepared to find him up to mischief 
amongst her Ornaments or flowers, for, like 
mpst children, he is of an inquiring turn of 
mind, and apt on occasions to do great 
damage in his researches after the origin of 
all he sees about him. 

But as she crosses the threshold she Starts 
back amazed, for, at the farther end of the 
room, comfortably ensconced in an arm-chair, 
she perceives Lord Muiraven, and on his 
knee, playing with his watch and chain and 
babbling of everything that comes within 
the scope of his horizpn, is Master Tommy. 
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They are so engrossed with one another 
that for the moment they do not perceive 
her. 

" My mamma got a tick-tick," the child 
is saying, " a very little one, with white and 
green stones on his back. I like my mammas 
tick-tick; but he's too small for a man. 
When Tm big man, my mamma going to 
give me big tick-tick — my mamma says so," 
he winds up with, confidently. 

a And who is your mamma, Tommy?" 
inquires Muiraven. 

"Don't you know my mamma? Good 
mamma, who loves Tommy! Why — why, 
there she is !" exclaims the child, in a burst 
of glee, as he discovers Irene standing in the 
doorway, and, wriggling off his new friend's 
lap, rushes noisily to greet her. 

" Mrs. Mordaunt !" ejaculates Muiraven, 
as he leaps up from his position. " I beg a 
thousand pardons; I did not perceive that 
you were there !" 

"There is no need to apologise," she 
answers as coldly, though more calmly than 
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before. ft Tommy, you know you have no 
business in this room ; I have forbidden you 
to come here." 

" Pray don't blame the child — it was my 
fault ; the room looked so cool and pleasant, 
I turned in for half an hour's reading before 
breakfast, and hearing his voice in the hall, 
called him in, and we have been amusing 
ourselves admirably since." 

« You forgot to bring mamma her rose 
this morning, Tommy," says Irene, fixing 
her attention on the child. " Won't you go 
and pick her one now?" 

" Yes ! I go get a bootiful rose— a very 
big one!" he answers, darting from her 
side. 

" Mind you put on your hat !" she calls 
after him into the hall. Poor Muiraven is 
Standing by the window meanwhile, looking 
sadly conscious of not betng attended to. 

"A very intelligent little boy," he says 
presently, with a nervous smile ; <c what age 
is he ?" 

" Three and a half." 
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"Only three and a half! why, he seems 
to understand everything. But — pardon mc 
— I don't quite comprehend the relationship 
between you — a nephew ?" 

" There is no relationship between us, ex- 
cept that of a common need. Tommy is 
my adopted child." 

"And you permit him to call you 
mother ?" 

" No ! I never encourage him to call me 
by that name. His mother" and here Irene 
stops a moment to recover confidence, " his 
mother is gone from us ; but he must call 
me by some name, and c mamma ' is most 
convenient." 

" And you have adopted him — how very 
good of you," returns Muiraven musingly. 
"Well! I should think the little fellow 
would repay your kindness. I don't think 
I ever saw a brighter child; he interested me 
strongly. And he appears to have so tho~ 
rough and affectionate a reverence for 
you 
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"Breakfast is ready," says Irene, as she 
cuts short his eloquence by leading the way 
into the next apartment. 




CHAPTER XII. 



TWO or three days pass in the same sort 
of manner; outwardly all is well, 
though rather constrained; inwardly there 
is much heart-burning and unpleasantness. 

The stranger (owing probably to the 
hostess's evident avoidance of his Company) 
has made more than one attempt to end his 
visit, but Colonel Mordaunt, determined to 
show his wife that she cannot have every- 
thing her own way, refutes all his arguments 
with respect to the advisability of leaving 
Fen Court; and Muiraven, hoping perhaps 
that time may bring the opportunity he 
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covets for an explanation with Irene, is no- 
thing loth to linger on. 

And so they continue to meet at breakfast, 
and luncheon, and dinner, and life is a slow 
torture to her. For, since she caught Muir- 
aven and little Tommy in the morning-room 
together, a new dread has sprung up in her 
bosom : the wonder whether she will be 
acting right in keeping the knowledge of 
the relationship between them a secret from 
the father. The horror with which her 
soul recoils from the shame of making such 
a communication is almost swallowed up in 
the pain with which she contemplates a 
parting from the child. Until she feit it, 
she could not have believed that in so short 
a time he would have wound himself so 
closely round her heart. To give up little 
Tommy ! — to miss his dear little votce call- 
ing after her all over the house ; his lisping 
words; his childish caresses — the idea is 
misery. She could hardly shrink from it 
more were he indeed her own. But yet, 

VOL. II. T 
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who has the better right to him, on whom 
has he the higher claim ? 

Is she injuring the boy's prospects by 
keeping from him the protection of so in- 
fluential a father ; or would the fact of his 
parentage turn Lord Muiraven's heart against 
the child ? — and she would lose him only to 
see him turned over to the care of hirelings 
— brought up amongst them, as such un- 
happy children generally are, without one 
of those advantages which it is in her power, 
as it is her wish, to give him. Will such a 
discovery do her darling härm, or will it do 
him good ? This is the thought that harasses 
Irene now, and adds gravity and depression 
to her former coldness of demeanour. The 
change is too palpable not to strike Colonel 
Mordaunt, but he does not shape his sus- 
picions into facts until Mrs. Quekett is kind 
enough to aid him. 

" Your good lady don't look well lately, 
does she?" she remarks casually, as she is 
gathering up the money for the weekly 
bills, almost the only phase of the house- 
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keeping department which remains in her 
hands. 

" In what way, Quekett ?" demands the 
Colonel, as he enters the amount in his 
ledger. " Mrs. Mordaunt is quite well, I 
believe ; at least, I have heard nothing to the 
contrary." 

" Oh ! I don't mean in health exactly, 
though she's been going off in her looks too 
during the last few months ; but her spirits 
are lower than usual, surely — she's shut up 
in her room one half of the day, and terrible 
mopey when she's about." 

" I think you must be mistaken, Quekett ; 
she was never what is termed boisterously 
inclined, and I believe she was rather put 
out at my inviting Lord Muiraven to the 
house " 

" Ah ! why should she object to him, 
now ? A fine young man as ever I saw ! 
Most ladies would be proud of such a com- 
panion — unless, indeed, there's a reason for 
it?" 

T 2 
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C€ What reason could there be ?" says the 
Colonel quickly. 

" Well, there's no saying — she may have 
met him before, and seen too much or too 
little of him, as it may be." 

" Mrs. Mordaunt has never met Lord 
Muiraven before !" 

" Lor ! Colonel — you must be joking !" 

"It is a fact, Quekett; she told me so 
herseif." 

" Well, then Vm mistaken, and there's an 
end of it." 

" Mistaken in what ? — how ? — do explain 
yourself, Quekett !" 

"Fd rather not; least said, soonest 
mended ; and if Madam teils you she never 
met this gentleman before, of course she 
never did." 

" Of course not ! I would sooner doubt 
my own word than Irene's." 

" Just so, Colonel ; and therefore it would 
be useless to pursue the subject. But she 
has certainly enjoyed very bad spirits 
lately." 
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" What do you attribute them to ?" 

cc Who can teil what a young girl like 
that may be thinking of? Perhaps she's 
getting tired of the country " 

" She was saying only yesterday that she 
loved it more than ever." 

Mrs. Quekett laughs incredulously. 

" Well, Fm wrong again, then, that's 
all. Perhaps the care of the child's too 
much for her." 

" I have implored her again and again to 
leave him more with Phoebe, but she will 
hardly trust him out of her sight." 

" Ah ! — hum ! — it does seem wonderfully 
natural of her to be fond of him, doesn't it ? 
'Tisn't often that young women that have 
never been mothers take to a stranger's child 
like that ; I hope it'll turn out for the best, 
Colonel. Well, if it's neither one nor the 
other that worries Mrs. Mordaunt, perhaps 
this new friend of yours puts fancies into her 
head." 

" How do you mean ? — do speak 

out r 
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" Lord Muiraven may remind her of 
some one she has known in old times, 
or " 

" Quekett ! you are torturing me. Why 
on earth should a chance resemblance, even 
if it exists, make my wife low-spirited ? 
Her past is gone and done with, and she is 
far too good and " 

" Oh ! very well, Colonel — very well. 
Let us change the subject ; it only came 
upon me from your being so certain that 
they had never met before — which Tm sure 
Fm quite willing to believe. He's a hand- 
some man, this new lord, isn't he ? Quite 
the ladies' style. Young and tall, and with 
such fine eyes : I daresay there are a good 
many after him." 

" I dare say there are." 

" Quite a catch for the London ladies. I 
wonder why he isn't married ?" 

" There's plenty of time for that, 
Quekett." 

" I don't know, Colonel. They say 
€ better late than never/ but it doesn't 
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apply to marrtage; c no fool like an old 
fool ' is a more appropriate motto for 
that." 

At this home thrust the Colonel becomes 
uneasy, and tries to shift the subject. 

" Lord Muiraven will remain here a few 
days longer, Quekett." 

" Ah ! will he ? Has he ever been in this 
part of the country before, Colonel ?" 

Not that I know of; why do you 
ask ?" 

" There is an uncommon likeness between 
him and that little boy there. They're the 
very moral of each other ; everybody's 
talking of it." 

Colonel Mordaunt flushes angrily. 

" What absurd nonsense ! I do beg you'll 
do your best to put such gossip down. If 
there is any resemblance, it is a mere 
accident." 

* 

" It generally is; Colonel." 

" Quekett, I thought you had more sense. 
Do you think for a moment, that even 
supposing Lord Muiraven had been near 
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Priestley before (which I am sure he has 

not), a man in his position would lower 

himself by " 

<c Making love to a pretty girl ! Yes ! 

I do, Colonel ! and that's the long and short 

of it. However, I don't wish to say any 

more about it ; I only mentioned they 

were very similar, which no one who looks 

at them can deny. Good-night, Colonel. 

I hope your lady's spirits will get better; 

and don't you think too much about them 

— for thinking never mended heart nor 

home — and I daresay she'U come round 

again as natural as possible." With which 

piece of consolation, Mrs. Quekett leaves her 

master in the very condition she aspired to 

create — torn asunder by doubts and sus- 

picions, and racking his brain for a 

satisfactory Solution of them. 

# * * * * 

Meanwhile, Muiraven, who is always on 
the look-out for a few private words with 
Irene, which she appears as determined he 
shall not gain, professes to have conceived 
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an absorbing interest in Tommy, and teases 
her for particulars concerning his parentage 
and antecedents. 

" I don't know when I met a child that 
interested me so much as this protege of 
yours, Mrs. Mordaunt. He doesn't look 
like a common child. Where did you pick 
him up?" 

"You speak of him just as though he 
were a horse or a dog ; why don't you say at 
once, c Where did you buy him ?' " 

" Because I know that the only coin that 
fcould purchase him would be your bene- 
volence. But, seriously, does he belong to 
this part of the country ?" 

" He belongs nowhere, Lord Muiraven. 
He is a wretched little waif and stray whose 
mother was first betrayed and then deserted. 
A common story, but none the less sad for 
being common. I think the heaviest penalty 
for sin must be incurred by those who heart- 
lessly bring such an irretrievable misfor- 
tune upon the heads of the unwary and the 
innocent." 
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"I quite agree with you," he answers 
abruptly. 

" How hardened he must be to show no 
signs of feeling at the allusion," is her 
comment as she regards his face, half turned 
away. 

"But to return to Tommy/' resumes 
Muiraven, "do you really intend to bring 
him up in your own Station of life — to rear 
him as a gentleman ?" 

" I have not yet decided." 

" But if you do not decide shortly, you 
will injure the child. Having once permitted 
him to assimilate himself with gentlemen and 
gentlewomen, it will be cruelty to thrust 
him into the Company of a lower 
class." 

" You misunderstand me. I do not intend 
that Tommy shall ever again descend to the 
class from which, at all events on one side, 
he sprang ; but, at the same time, I am not 
sure that Colonel Mordaunt will permit me 
to have him educated to enter a profession, 
or that it would be kindness in us to let 
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him do so. He will most probably be 
brought up to some business." 

" Poor child ! — not because he is going 
into business (I often wish I had been 
apprenticed to some good hard work my- 
self), but because, wherever he goes, the 
Stigma of his birth is sure to rest on 
him." 

"Poor child, indeed!" she repeats, with 
an angry flash in his direction, which 
Muiraven is totally at a loss to comprehend ; 
" but so long as he is under my protection, 
he shall never feel the cruel injury which has 
been done him by those who should have 
been his truest friends." 

" You say, ' so long as he is under your 
protection/ Mrs. Mordaunt ; but — forgive 
me for questioning — suppose anything should 
happen to withdraw that protection from 
him ; your death, for instance (we are not 
children, to be afraid to mention such a 
probability), or Colonel Mordaunt's dis- 
approval; what would become of Tommy 
then ? ; 
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" God knows," she answers sadly. He 
is speaking to her so much as he used to 
speak of old, when they were wont to hold 
long conversations on topics as far removed 
from love or matrimony, that she is be- 
coming interested, and has almost forgotten 
the role she has hitherto preserved towards 
him of haughty indifference. 

" I wish you would make me his second 
guardian," he says quickly, with an access 
of colour in his face. 

" What do you mean ?" 

"That, in case of this child ever being 
thrown upon the world again, I am willing 
to carry on the protection you are so nobly 
according to him now !" 

" You !" 

"Yes, I — why not? I have no ties, 
Mrs. Mordaunt — nor am I likely to make 
any — and I have taken a fancy to this little 
boy of yours. My own life has been a 
great mistake — it would be something to 
guard another life, as fresh as mine was once, 
from the same errors." 
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cc You — you want to take Tommy from 
me — oh! Lord Muiraven, you don't know 
what you are asking for. I cannot part with 
him— I have grown so fond of him— pray 
don't take him away !" 

In her surprise and agitation, Irene is for- 
getting the manner in which the proposal of 
her companion has been brought about ; and, 
only remembering the prior claim he has 
upon the child, believes for the moment 
that he is aware of and intends to urge 
it. 

" I will take every care of him," she goes 
on impulsively, "of course I will, loving 
him as I do — but leave him with me. He 
is all I have." 

" What have I said ?" exclaims Muiraven, 
in astonishment The question brings her 
to her senses. 

" I — I — thought you — you — wanted to 
adopt the child !" she says, in much con- 
fusion. 

"Only in case of his losing his present 
protectress, which God forbid," he answers 
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gravely. " Perhaps I have been impertinent, 
Mrs. Mordaunt, in saying as much as I 
have done ; but I have not been able to 
help observing, whilst under your roof, that 
your husband does not take quite so kindly 
to this little bantling as you do ; and I 
thought, perhaps, that should any difference 
ever arise concerning him, you might be 
glad to think that I was ready to carry on 
what you have begun — that Tommy, in fact^ 
had another friend beside yourself. But if it 
was presumptuous, please forgive me !" 

"There is nothing to forgive," she 
answers sadly ; a the thought was kind, and 
some day, perhaps " 

"Perhaps— what?" 

" I will teil you — or write to you the par- 
ticulars — all that I know, I mean, about the 
sad case of this poor child." 

" Some day you will write, or teil me all 
the particulars about the sad case of this 
poor child," he repeats slowly and musingly. 
"I wonder if, some day, you will let me 
write, or teil you, all the particulars about a 
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case far sadder than his can be — a case that 
has wrecked my earthly happiness, and made 
me careless of my future." 

There is no mistaking the tone in which 
he says these words: there is a ring of 
despairing love in it which no laws of 
propriety can quell or cover over. 

" Lord Muiraven !" she cries indignantly, 
as she retreats a few paces from him. But 
he is bold to pursue her and to take her 
hand. 

" Irene ! I can endure this misery no 
longer. It has been pent up in my breast 
for years, and now it will have its way. I 
know you have had hard thoughts of me ; 
but, if I die for it, I will dispel them. 
Irene, the time is come, and I must speak 
to you !" 
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